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THE MIGRATION FROM ENGLAND TO NEW 
ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 

Anything that promises fruit in my Southwark 
study of John Harvard is very attractive to me. 
My last gleaning in this field is so interesting that 
I think it will please your readers, as it will me, 
if you can find room for it. It is so refreshing to 
meet now with a pure, unsophisticated book upon 
a good subject that I with confidence send you 
somewhat of a résumé of ‘The Wonder-working 
Providence of Sion’s Saviour, being the Relation 
of the first planting in New England in the Yeare 
1628,’ printed for Nathaniel Brooke at the Angel 
in Cornhill, 1654 and again 1659. It is marked 
very rare and the price 14/. 14s. in Mr. Quaritch’s 
catalogue, October, 1886, and is hot from the real 
convictions of the writer or writers. 

The first chapter tells of the sad condition of 
England when this people removed, “ Every corner 
filled with the fury of malignant adversaries, 
Christ creates a New England.” 1628, “‘ He stirs 
up his servants by proclamation in this way, ‘ Oh 
yes! oh yes! oh yes! all you people of Christ that 
are here oppressed gather yourselves together, 
your wifes and little ones, and answer to your 
severall Names as you shall be shipped for his 
service.’ ” 

The fifth chapter tells of the seven sectaries that 
were troubling England :—“ Gortonists, who deny 





the humanity of Christ. Papists, who consider 
their own merits and works equal with Christ’s in- 
valuable death and suffering. Familists, looking 
for rare revelations and forsaking the sure revealed 
word, Seekers, who deny the churches and ordin- 
ance of Christ. Antinomians, who deny the morall 
law to be the Rule of Christ. Anabaptists, who 
deny the civil government to be proved of Christ. 
Prelacy, who will have their own injunctions sub- 
mitted unto in the churches of Christ.” 

Benjamin Spencer, ejected minister of St. 
Thomas’s, Southwark, in 1634, in his ‘ Golden 
Meane,’ 1659, gives a pictorial specimen of each 
sectary, much as ‘The Wonder-working Pro- 
vidence ’ book does in words, and adds a rhyme to 
each. The sixth chapter tells how the people of 
Christ ought to behave themselves in warlike dis- 
cipline, to provide against the forces of Anti- 
christ.” The directions follow:—‘‘ See you store 
yourselves with all sorts of weapons for war, fur- 
bish up your Swords, Rapiers, and all other piercing 
weapons. As for great Artillery, seeing present 
means falls short, waite on the Lord Christ and 
hee will stir up friends to provide for you : and in 
the meane time spare not to lay out coyne for In- 
struments of War. The minde of Christe is to 
put out the Name of Ammalech, the Persecutors, 
—fight the Lords Battaile,—minde the worke of 
Christ, not......eyeing the best grasse-platts and 
situations for Farmes.” ‘‘ When the proclamation 
in Great Brittaine was made, some said let no Sub- 
sidy men passe, others, search for Nonconformists 
—let none of the late silenced Ministers passe 
into the Ships.” By “advise of one Mr. White,* 
an honest Counsellor-at-Law,” “a grant is proposed 
to those holding of the manner of East Greenwich,” 
Why? unless a centre of disaffection was about 
Southwark; apparently the feeling was to prevent 
the people going rather than to assist them. 

“1618, a little before the removeall of the 
Church of Christ from Holland to Plimouth, in 
New England, the ancient Indians report of their 
people that they were sorely stricken with a sore 
consumption, their wigwams were fall of dead corpes 
—the Powwows themselves were stricken with 
death’s stroke.” ‘‘ By this means Christ not onely 
made roome for his people to plant, but tamed 
these barbarous Indians.” So the pioneers thought 
the Lord worked for them and against the 
Indians. Soon after, “the Indians report 
whole Nation of the Mattachusets affrighted with 
the arrival ofa ship in the bay.” The new comers 

* Probably John White, M.P. for Southwark with 
Edward Bagshaw in 1640, Chairman of the Commons 
Committee for inquiry as to “Scandalous Malignant 
Priests.” In my copy of ‘ The First Century of 
Priests admitted into Benefices by Prelates,’ 1643, is a 
note in old writing, “ John White, chairman, an apostate 
Presbyter, but one of Mr. Baxter's Saints concerned in 
turning out near 8,000 ministers,” 
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in the ship “‘ being doubtful as to what entertain- 
ment the barbarians might give them, manned a 
Boate and landed ;......the Indians appeared with 
Bowes bent ; but the Lord otherwise disposed of 
it, for one Captaine Miles Standish having his 
fowling-piece in a reddinesse, presented full at 
the Indians; his shot being directed by the pro- 
vident Hand of the most high God, strook the 
stoutest Sachem among them one the right Arme, 
and they all fled.” “The English,” one is glad to 
note, ‘‘ thirsted more after their conversion than 
destruction, and returned to their Bote without 
any damage.” “They became,” notwithstanding 
Capt. Miles Standish’s shooting the Sachem, “ more 
friendly with the Indians, and planted a Church 
of Christ there, calling the name of the place Pli- 
mouth.” The work goes on, “in 1628 a store of 
servants were sent out from England to this 
Desart Wildernesse with Mr. John Endicat as 
governor”; the writer pens some “ rude verse to 
strong valiant John.” The town now built by 
them was Salem, but soon even food was wanted. 
The writer, seeing their hearts failing and their 
longing looks towards the old home, pathetically 
or derisively says that “ the ditch between Eng- 
land and them was too wide for them to leap.” 1629, 
“ Three godly ministers come over, and Mr. Higgin- 
son is elected to be teacher”; then follow,as they fre- 
quently do on other occasions with other ministers, 
some curious verses in his praise. This was, so 
to speak, a way they had in England then and 
after. Of Wadsworth, a name greatly venerated 
in America, to whom Richard Baxter succeeds in 
1676, in the chapel, on the site of Shakespeare’s 
Globe, they say:— 

Two sermons he did preach every Lord's day, 

Each morn in week he did expound and pray, 

He sought the flock more than he did the fleece. 
I have looked over many, all of them as good as 
this. 

“ Mr. Scelton* was first pastor of the Church of 
Christ at Salem, in New England.” It was in 
1630 “‘Scelton for Christ did leave his Native 
soile.” ‘‘ The Church of Christ being thus begun, 
the Lord with the Water-spouts of his tender 
mercy caused to increase and fructify.” An inci- 
dental remark occurs here in the book, wpon 





Indian evidence partly, “the populous nation of | 


Mattachusets, once consisting of 30,000 able men, 


is now brought to lesse than 300, and in their | 


roome this pore Church of Christ, at first of 7 


persons and now of 43 churches, professing One | 


God, One Christ, and one Gospel, in all 7,750 
® In Wilkinson's ‘ Londinia Illustrata,’ dated 1813, is 
@ picture and description of the late Rev. Charles Skel- 
ton’s Meeting House, erected near the site of the Globe 
Theatre, Southwark ; and of a tombstone recording his 
death in 1798, aged seventy-three years—a memory, if not 
a connexion, This place was a very centre of Puritan 
Nonconformists a century or two before. 


Soules.” The writer here “ rejoices that Babylon 
is fallen, her Doctrine and Lordly rabble of Popes, 
Cardinalls, Lordly-Bishops, Friers, Monks, Nuns, 
Seminary-Priests, Jesuits, Ermites, Pilgrims, 
Deans, Prebends, Arch-Deacons, Commissaries, 
Officialls, Proctors, Somners, Singing-Men, Cho- 
risters, Organist, Bellows- blowers, Vergers, Porters, 
Sextons, Beadsmen, and Bel-ringers.” He spares 
not to name them all. Wituiam ReEnpLe. 
(To be continued.) 





ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF BARNARD’S INN, 
CHAPTER VIL. 

Notwithstanding the apparent harshness of the 
regulations promulgated from time to time for the 
government of the Inns of Court, they do not 
appear to have been more stringent than was 
necessary for keeping within the bounds of modera- 
tion the unruly spirits of the students of former 
days. 

Stow, in his ‘ Annals of London,’ relates that in 
the year 1451 a tumult arose in Fleet Street be- 
tween the members of the Inns of Court and Chan- 
cery and the citizens of London, and that, some 
mischief being done, the principals of Clifford’s 
Inn, Furnival’s Inn, and Barnard’s Inn were sent 
prisoners to Hertford Castle. Again, in the reign 
of James I. a quarrel between the students of 
Barnard’s Inn and the *‘ prentices” in Holborn took 
place, when the students rushed out with clubs 
concealed under their gowns and broke the heads 
of the “‘ prentices,” for which offence the principal 
and the two senior antients were committed to 
Newgate. 

A strife with the “ prentices,” however, in the 
days of James I. was not attended with the sacri- 
fice of dignity which would accompany such a 
rencontre in the present time. The “ prentices ” 
were a quarry to which the high-flown scion of 
aristocracy studying in the Temple might stoop 
without losing caste. Indeed, the wit and humour 
and quickness of repartee of Walter Scott’s Jenkin 
Vincent would place him on terms of equality with 
a student of the law going through the ordinary 
routine of moots and bouts and prandial observ- 
ances at any of the Inns of Court. Jenkin Vincent, 
or “ Jin Vic,” as he was styled, was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, and in all probability as well 
educated as any of the law students of his day. 
The “ prentices ” of that day were not confiued to 
the counter, and the shop of a London tradesman 
in King James’s days was not exactly like Howell 
& James’s. Walter Scott’s description of the 


boutique of Allan Ramsay, Jin Vic's master, in 
Fleet Street, may be taken as a fair specimen of 
the shops in London of that age, and probably the 
shops in Holborn were of the same character :— 
“The goods,” says Sir Walter Scott, in ‘ The Fortunes 
of Nigel,’ “ were exposed in cases only defended from the 
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weather by a covering of canvas, and the whole resem- 
bled the stalls and booths now erected for the temporary 
accommodation of dealers at a country fair rather than 
the established emporium of a respectable citizen, Out- 
side of this shop stood the apprentice, addressing the 
passers-by, discharging the established words of form 
with the utmost volubility— What d’ ye nck? What 
d’ ye lack? Clocks, watches, barnacles? What d’ ye 
lack, sir? What d’ye lack, madam?’ The verbal pro- 
cliimers of the excellence of their master’s qualities had 
this advantage over those who in the present day use the 
public papers for the same purpose, that they could in 
many cases adapt their address to the peculiar appear- 
ance and apparent taste of the passengers. This direct 
and personal mode of invitation to customers became, 
however, a dangerous temptation to the young wags who 
were employed in the task of solicitation ; and confiding 
in their numbers and civic union the prentices of London 
were often seduced into teking liberties with the pas- 
sengers and exercising their wit at the expense of those 
whom they had no hopes of converting into customers 
by their eloquence. If this were resented by any acts 
of violence the inmates of each shop were ready to pour 
forth in succour, and in the words of an old song which 
Dr, Johnson was used to hum— 

Up then rose the prentices all, 

Living in London, both proper and tall. 
Desperate riots often arose on such occasions, especially 
when the students of any of the Inns of Court were in- 
sulted, or conceived themselves to be so. Upon such 
occasions bare steel was frequently opposed to the clubs 
of the citizens, and death sometimes ensued on both sides, 
The tardy and inefficient police of the time had no other 
resource than the alderman of the ward calling out 
the householders, and putting a stop to the strife by 
overwhelming numbers, as the Capulets and Montagus 
are sepurated on the stage.” 


Whether the fraternity of Jin Vic, in their 
eulogiums upon their masters’ wares to the passers- 
by, had quizzed the long hair and sharp pointed 
beards and caps of the students of Barnard’s Inn, and 
thus provoked their spleen, or how “the row began,” 
the records do not show, nor is it very important to 
inquire, as there now exists between the com- 
panions and the apprentices of Holborn of the 
present day a most peaceful relationship, which, 
notwithstanding the revolutionary spirit of the 
times, appears likely to continue, And I do not 
think any apprehensions of another commitment 
to Hertford or to Newgate need deter uny antient 
from accepting the office of principal. 

With the exception of these single ebullitions, 
which attest the determination of the students to 
resent injury rather than to make aggression, and 
for which the unfortunate principal and antients 
became the sufferers, the Society appear to have 
kept the even tenor of their way amid the political 
convulsions of the times. Their quiet demeanour, 
however, did not at all times exempt them from 
religious persecution, for in the beginning of 
James I, the Society was compelled, in compliance 
with the laws then in existence against Catholics, 
to pass an order that every companion should take 
the sacrament on the Feast of the Ascension. 
And Mr, Custon, a companion, was turned out 





of commons for contemptuously refusing to take 
the sacrament. And in 1617 the penalties were 
again enforced against all companions who had 
neglected to receive the sacrament in St. Andrew’s 
Church on Ascension Day, according to ancient 
custom. It is not unworthy of observation that 
through the reign of Queen Mary and all her 
sanguiuary acts against Protestants, and Eliza- 
beth’s intolerant denunciations against Popish re- 
cusants, no persecution of any kind is on record 
against the Society ; and that it is not until the 
mild sway of the timorous James, who was sin- 
gularly averse to persecution, that penalties affect- 
ing the consciences and religious scruples of the 
subject were attempted to be enforced. In 1635 
the steward was fined 20s. for serving flesh meat 
“for commons to the companions,” which is con- 
trary to His Majesty’s laws in that behalf and to 
the custom of the house. 

In 1679 is an entry in the books showing that 
religious tolerance had made no great advance :— 

** Whereas the Principal of this Society hath received 
an Order from the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, dated 
the 29» day of March, 1679, which Order followeth in 
these words: ‘ Die Sabbti, 29 Mar., 1679. It is ordered 
by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament 
assembled that the Treasurers or Benchers of the several 
Iun of Court, and the Principals, Rulers, or other choice 
Members of the several Inns of Chancery, being in Town, 
do forthwith bring into this House a perfect List of all 
Members of the said several Societies that are Irishmen, 
and also others that are Papiste, or reputed Papists. 
And that the next Term, or so soon as possibly they can, 
they do expel out of their several Societies all such per- 
sons as shall not give testimony to their being Pro- 
testants by going to Church, receiving the Sacrament, 
taking all Oaths, and making and subscribing such teste 
and declarations as are appointed by any Law for dis- 
tinguishing Protestants from Papists, And that none 
shall be hereafter admitted that shall not do the same.’ 
To which Order the Principal did satisfy their Lordships 
that there was not then any Irishman, Papist, or reputed 
Papist, in the Society, and that for the future the re- 
mainder of the Order should be observed according to 
their Lordships’ directions,” 


The Test’ and Corporation Acts had been in 
force about six years when this order was made. 

Many obscure entries upon the minutes of the 
Society which caused me much speculation are 
capable of explanation by a comparison with con- 
temporary history. For example, it is recorded 
in the year 1665 that Jefferys the Porter died of 
the Plague. Now this is the year in which the 
king adjourned the Court to Oxford by reason of 
the increasing sickness; and there the Parlia- 
ment was held. And in the same year it is re- 
corded, ‘‘ No Meetings in Michaelmas Term by 
reasons of the general Sickness.” The same year 
an allowance of 4s. is made to the porter for coals 
to burn in the.street by order of the Lord Mayor. 
I find that among the regulations issued by the 
Lord Mayor, Sir John Lawrence, for preventing 
the spread of the contagion was a recommendation 
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to the parish officers to make fires of wood or coal 
in the streets, in the expectation that the flames 
might tend to purify the atmosphere. And Defoe, 
in his account of the Plague, notices the fact of 
large bonfires being burning in Holborn, perhaps 
lighted at the expense of the Society. 

The year following there are entries which un- 
doubtedly have reference to the Fire of London. 
“The porter allowed 3s. 4d. for candles spent in his 
lodge when the dreadful Fire in London was.” The 
Fire of London happened the year after the 
Plague, but did not extend so far as Barnard’s 
Inn. The confusion in the streets, however, 
caused by so dreadful a conflagration may have 
caused a light to be most useful. In 1746 there 
are enactments by the principal against bonfires. 
These coming, however, shortly after November 5, 
in all probability were to restrain any exuberant 
demonstration of the true Protestant spirit of the 
members, An ANTIENT OF THE Socrery. 

(To be continued .) 


JOKES ON DEATH, 

Bacon, ‘Of Death,’ second of his essays: * It 
is no less worthy to observe how little alteration 
in good spirits the approaches of death make : for 
they appear to be the same men till the last in- 
stant.” He then gives instances of Augustus 
Cwsar dying in a compliment to Livia ; Tiberius 
in dissimulation; Vespasian in a jest, sitting upon 
the stool, “ Ut puto Deus fio.” 

A parallel may be given in Shakespeare, which 
at the same time shows the dissimilarity in style 
ae him and Bacon. ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 

. iii, :— 

How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry/ which their Leepers call 
A lightning before death : O, how may I 

Call this a lightning? 

Boureau - Deslandes wrote ‘ Reflexions sur les 
Grands Hommes qui sont Morts en Plaisantant,’ 
1714; it was translated as ‘Dying Merrily, 1745. 

Certainly if ever a joke was made at the most 
serious moment of departing life it seems to have 
been given by Shakespeare in this soliloquy of 
Romeo. Why should he think of being merry ? 
And there is said to be a pun upon lightning. 
He had just said before Juliet was a lantern full 
of light. Once got upon the word, he could not 
help thinking of carrying it on in lightning, and 
makes an apology for it in men being visited with 
merriment at the approach of death. Also in his 
superfetation, as Lewes calls it :— 

Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interred— 
is said to be another witticism. 

Lewes says, ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ more than any 
other drama of Shakespeare, is full of faults, spite 
of its beauties, and immediately after this play upon 
“ lightning” shines out one of the most pathetic 
of the poet’s excellences :— 


O, my love ! my wife ! 
Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty, &c. 
Lady Pollock, in her ‘ Reminiscences of Mac- 
ready,’ says, when, reading to her, he came to this 
passage, he dropped the book and was affected to 
tears. 

In ushering in these incoherences of expression 
and sentiment Shakespeare in excuse makes 
Romeo say he is mad. 

No man was more religious than Sir Thomas 
More. There are many of his jokes given by 
Bacon in his ‘ Apothegms,’ and one, on the day 
when he was about to be beheaded, and a barber 
was sent to him to cut his hair, which was long, 
“In good faith, honest fellow,” saith Sir Thomas, 
“the king and I have a suit for my head, and till 
the title be cleared I will do no cost upon it.” 

I have lately seen in ‘ N, & Q.’ mention of per- 
sons whose hair has turned white from fear or 
anxiety of mind. It is related such was the case 
with Sir Thomas More before his execution, which 
is given by Bacon as the reason why it was desired 
to have it cut off, lest it might excite commisera- 
tion. However, it shows that Sir Thomas More 
had the common feelings of all humanity at the 
approach of death and the most terrible termina- 
tion of life, and yet he could not have suppressed 
what Bacon calls “ good spirits,” and Shakespeare 
calls being “ merry at the point of death.” 

What does Shakespeare mean by “ keepers”? 
Might it be conjectured that Sir Thomas 
More occurred to Shakespeare? More’s wit must 
have been known to Shakespeare, and he may 
have meant by “keepers” Henry VIII. and his 
instruments in the execution of the Lord Keeper. 

W. J. Bircu. 

OXFORDSHIRE AND BvucKINGHAMSHIRE ArR- 
cH ®OLoGY.—It may interest some of your readers 
to know that the two volumes referred to in the 
enclosed printed paper are now in the Bodleian 
Library, together with vol. iii. (supplemental). 

There are also two other volumes, similar in 
kind, relating to Bucks and Oxon, containing a 
considerable amount of architectural, archzological, 
and genealogical information. 

“ Miscellanea Thamensis: MS. collections, bound in two 
volumes folio, each volume containing about 150 pages, 
with 200 insertions of M8S., Xc., being antiquarian, 
archzological and genealogical collections relating to the 
Bishopric of Thame and Osney, the Abbey and Town of 
Thame, and its five district parishes and chapelries ; 
re and arranged by the Rev, F. G. Lee, D.D., 

“Vol. I. contains 120 original and other drawings, 





plans, maps, heraldic book-plates, and coloured armorial 
bearings; together with thirty-four original and valuable 
MS. letters relating to the ancient families of the county 
of Oxford, or from leading archaeologists. 

“Vol. II, contains ninety-seven illustrations (as afore- 
said), and ninety-eight original MS. letters of historical 
and genealogical value, 
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“The two volumes together contain, moreover, official 
transcripts of instruments relating to the abbey, prebend, 
church, manors, lands, houses and tenements of the 
district ; as also more than 100 abstracts or notes of wills 
and personal administrations ; together with more than 
120 pedigrees in MS. relating, amongst others, to the 
following noble, knightly, and gentle families of Oxford- 
shire :—Ashhurst, Clerke, Burrows, Barry, Brasey, Croke, 
Bulley, Baldington, Bouchier, Ballowe, Clerke-Brown, 
Bladlowe, Dampierre, Deane, Dormer, Empson, Ethe- 
ridge, Fanshawe, Fell, Fowler, Fairfax, Englefield, For- 
rest, Hedzes, Hester, Harding, Kipling, Knollys, Lee, 
Leaver, Lupton, Walpole, Maunde, Nott, Coates, Pyn- 
cheon, Phelps, Petty, Phillips, Bertie, Peck, Pocock, 
Quartermain, Talbot, Carr, Rose, Rowbotham, Reynolds, 
Stribblehill, Stone, Symeons, Studd, Smith, Crews, 
Norreys, Wykeham, Wakeman, Wenman, Williams, Wood- 
bridge, Heath, Saunders, Marmion, Minchard, Messenger, 
Winter, Cowley, Burgess, Bryan, Spires, Sewell, Bull, 
Carter, Grant, Lake, Cave, Burte, Pettie, Heybourne, 
Almond, Cotton, Bigge, Thornton, Rowland, Herbert, 
Knott, Meade, Style, and Newmarch. 

“In addition to the above they contain extracts from 
and transcripts of parochial registers, public deeds, family 
records, official visitations, Inquisitiones post mortem, 
wills, inventories, administrations, monumental inscrip- 
tions, MS. collections in private libraries, impressions of 
personal seals, rubbings of brasses and bell inscriptions, 
several original deeds on vellum, drawings of tradesmen’s 
tokens, autographs, sketches from the Heralds’ College, 
privately printed pedigrees and personal histories, with a 
vast amount of historical facts, descriptions of architec- 
tural and archzological remains; together with drawings 
of churches, chancel screens, old houses and mansions, 
chapels, stained glass, chalices, monuments, fonts, stall- 
bench ends, encaustic tiles, &c. The whole duly paged 
and indexed, with ornamental title-pages, &c. 

“ Vol, III. (Supplemental) contemporary MS. account 
of the rates for the poor of Thame, Oxon, from 4.p, 
1601 to 1609, showing the operation of the Elizabethan 
poor law,” 

Freperick GrorcE Lee. 


Domespay.—As some of the questions raised 
at the recent Domesday commemoration may pro- 
bably be discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ I should be glad 
to be allowed to state in precise terms the two new 
propositions which I endeavoured to establish. 

In my first paper I maintained, in opposition to 
Sir Henry Ellis, Bishop Stubbs, and Prof. Skeat, 
that the wapentake of the Danish shires does not 
answer to the Saxon and Anglian hundred, but 
that, as a rule, three pre-Domesday hundreds were 
combined in order to constitute one post-Domes- 
day wapentake, which was the unit of naval assess- 
ment. 

In my second paper I discussed the area of the 
carucate. In the Danish shires the unit of taxa- 
tion was not the hide, as in the southern and 
western counties, but the ‘‘ carucata ad geldum.” 
I endeavoured to prove from actual measurements 
that the area of this geldable carucate depended on 
whether the arable land lay in two common fields 
or in three—that is, whether the course of hus- 
bandry was a two-year shift or a three-year shift. 
In either case the shift under fallow, either one- 
half or one-third of the whole, was exempt from 





taxation, so that “‘the geldable carucate was the 
land tilled in each arable field in one year by 
one plough.” Hence, in a two-field manor the 
“carucata ad geldum” was the same as the 
“terra ad unam carucam,” normally eighty acres 
(either by the small or large hundred, according to 
local custom), and the whole carucate, including 
fallow, was 160 acres. With a three-year shift 
the “‘carucata ad geldum” was normally sixty 
acres, which on ordinary light soils was half the 
‘* terra ad unam carucam ” or arable carucate, and 
one-third of the whole carucate of 180 acres, 
Thus each plough in a three-field manor normally 
tilled 120 acres, which counted for fiscal purposes 
as two geldable carucates, whereas in a two-field 
manor the annual tillage of each plough counted 
only as one geldable carucate. 

This agrees with the definition of Fleta, who 
wrote in the reign of Edward I., and reconciles a 
host of varying documentary statements as to the 
size of the carucate, and of the oxgang, which was 
one-eighth of the carucate. They might be 
reckoned in one, two, or three fields. 

Isaac TaYLor. 


Wuat Constitutes A Park? (See 6" §. ii. 28, 
211.)—In the legal sense I do not believe that 
there are a great number of parks left in England. 
A park is an enclosed chase extending over a per- 
son’s own ground, and is defined by Coke as “a 
great quantity of ground inclosed, privileged for 
wild beasts of chase by prescription, or by the 
king’s grant” (‘Coke upon Litt.,’ p. 233a). It is 
also described as consisting of vert and venison 
and enclosure (‘ Cro. Car.,’ 60), and several old 
cases show that a licence from the king was re- 
quired for the making of a park, and that a park 
made without licence might be seized by the king 
(11 ‘Coke Rep.,’ 87; Viner’s ‘Abs.,’ vol. xvi. 
pp. 185, 187; ‘ Kelw., 202); the most recent I 
have found being “ The Queen v. The Duchess of 
Buccleuch,” in 3 Ann (6 ‘ Modern Rep.,’ 150). 

In a case in the time of Stephen it is recorded 
that Roger de Rannes was amerced forty marks 
for the park which he had made without the king’s 
leave (Madox, ‘ Hist. of Exch.,’ vol. i. p. 557, 
second edition), and it appears from the ‘ Ordi- 
natio de Libertatibus,’ 27 Edw. L., that those who 
would purchase a new park should have writs of 
inquiry out of Chancery, and there make fine for 
the park having (Cruise, ‘ Dig.,’ vol. iii. p. 247). 

If a subject was owner of a forest he might give 
a licence to another to enclose a park within the 
meets of his forest (Manwood’s ‘Forest Laws,’ 
p. 224, fourth edition). 

As to what constitutes a park by prescription, I 
must refer your readers to a most interesting case 
decided in 18 James I., “The King v. Sir John 
Byron, Knight,” where it was contended on behalf of 
the king that the defendant hath used and yet doth 
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use without any warrant, within the manor of Cols- 
wick, inthe county of Nottingham, within the bounds 
of the king’s forest of Sherwood to have a park, &c. 
The defendant relied on prescription, but jadg- 
ment was given for the king (Bridgman’s ‘ Reports,’ 
p- 23). 

Strictly, therefore, a park can only be acquired 
by (1) prescription, (2) licence from the king, (3) 
licence from the owner of a forest; and a park 
belonging to the king may be disparked, as is 
shown by Sir Charles Howard’s case, 2 Car. I. 
(‘ Cro. Cas.,’ 60), where it was held that a park was 
dissolved and should no more be accounted a park, 
all the deer being destroyed, for a park consisteth 
of vert and venison and enclosure, and if it be 
determined in any of them it is a total disparking 
(see also “ Withers v. Ischam Dyer,” 70a). Johnson 
gives the legal definition of the word park in his 
* Dictionary,’ but it nevertheless appears to have 
long had a more extended meaning in popular 
use. This is clear from the following passage in 
Coke’s ‘Second Institute,’ 1642, p. 199:—‘‘ En 
parks. This is understood of a lawfull Parke...... 
But this Statute extendeth not to a nominative 
park erected without lawful warrant, albeit it be 
called a park.” Horace W. Monckton, 

1, Hare Court, Temple. 


Pore anp Gray on Drypen.—In his ‘ Satires 
and Epistles,’ v. 267, Pope, comparing the two 
greatest masters of versification that preceded him 
in the critical school of poetry, writes :— 

Waller was smooth; but Dryden taught to join 

The varying verse, the full-resounding line, 

The long majestic march, and energy divine. 
Gray, in the closing epode of the ‘ Progress of 
Poesy,’ after memorably eulogizing Milton, de- 
scribes Dryden’s heroic couplet in these sonorous 
lines :— 
Behold, where Dryden’s less presumptuous car 
Wide o’er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race, 
With necks in thunder cloth’d and long-resounding pace. 

It is useful thus to look at these two passages in 
juxtaposition, for it is exceedingly common to 
confound them, while the tendency to give a com- 
bined reading of the two as a quotation from Pope 
is hardly less prevalent among those that are not 
too scrupulous in verifying their quotations. Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, ¢.g., in ‘Primer of English 
Literature,’ p. 127, gives an eclectic version, with- 
out assigning an author. Speaking of the French 
influence on English poetry after the Restoration, 
he observes : “It is an influence which has been 
exaggerated. It is absurd to place the ‘ creaking 
lyre’ of Boileau side by side with Dryden’s ‘ long- 
resounding march and energy divine’ of verse.” 
As it stands, this is suggestive of both passages, 
though the writer was probably thinking of Pope’s 
line when he wrote. By substituting majestic for 
“resounding” in his next edition, Mr, Brooke 


will present his readers with an exact quotation, 
and to that extent enhance the exceeding merits 
| of his inimitable text-book. THomas Bayne, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Fastinc Mey.—Now that Italians and French- 
men are vieing with one another in attempting to 
defeat nature by going without food, it may not be 
mal & propos to note that the proceeding is scarcely 
a novelty. In the Patent Roll, 31 Edw. IIL, 
part i., under date 1357, April 25, we are told of 
one Cicely de Rygeway, consigned to Nottingham 
Prison for the murder of her husband John, who 
held herself without food or drink for forty days. 
She had her reward, for his Majesty, ‘‘ moved by 
pity, to the laud of God and the honour of the 
glorious Virgin Mary, His mother,” “‘unde dictum 
miraculum processit ut creditur,’ pardoned the 
said Cicely and ordered her liberation. 

Dame Cicely’s experiment had at least this ad- 
vantage over that of Tanner, Merlatti, Succi, “ et 
hoc genus omne,” that it served a very practical 
purpose. Joun P. Haworrn. 


Hovsetn’s Biste Curs.—Has it ever been 
pointed out that there were two editions of this 
book printed in the same year, 1547, by the same 
printer? I have both of them, Although one is 
a close copy of the other, the difference is easily 
perceived on comparison. There are variations in 
the setting of the type on nearly every page. In 
one, the two cuts representing ‘Solomon’s Sacri- 
fice’ and ‘ David Blessing the People’ are trans- 
posed, and I consider this edition to be the better 
printed of the two. It is blacker and more even 
and regular in colour; and from the absence of 
small marks and scratches on the blocks, which 
can be perceived in the other, it is evidently the 
earlier of the two. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Epitioy. —Is there any means by which 
popular novelists can be instructed as to the mean- 
ing of this word? The following passage occurs in 
a modern book, by a writer whose works are re- 
markable for their power and beauty. I quote 
from the fourth edition, published this year. I 
purposely avoid giving the name of the author of 
the book, for it is unfair that so common a blunder 
should be visited on one person only. The shame 
ought to be divided among the many who now 
write for our amusement so hastily that they do 
not give themselves time to consider the meaning 
of the words they use :— 

“ Erica...... was altogether diverted by the entrance of 
a servant, who brought her a brown-paper parcel. 
Eagerly opening it, she was almost bewildered by the 
delightful surprise of finding a complete edition of Long- 
fellow’s poems, bound in dark blue morocco.” 


Had the brown-paper parcel contained an edition 








of the great American’s poems, it would have re- 
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| 
quired not one single servant, but half a dozen Sam- | 
sons to have carried it into theroom where the young | 
lady was sitting. Itis surely not asking too much 
to request the author when another edition of 
the ubove quoted work is called for to run the pen 
through the offending word and substitute copy. | 
An edition of a book means all the copies which 
are printed from one set of types at one time. A 
copy is one single exemplar of an edition, 


I am not quite sure what the usage is, but 1|- 


apprehend that when books ure printed from 

stereotype plates (the Oxford Bibles, for example 

the various issues canno® be spoken of as editions, 
Epwarp PEacock. 


Jottesford Manor, Brigg 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addreeses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addreseed to them direct, 


Wuyomar or Guiemar, Lorp or Aske, &c. 
—At the time of the Domesday survey Whyomar, 
one of the chief under-lords of Earl Alan, of Rich- 
mond, held the manors of Aske, Leyburn, and 
Harnby (parish of Spennithorne), in Richmond- 
shire. The descent of the manor of Aske through 
one branch of his descendants, to whom it gave 
their surname, is well known; but I have been 
unable to trace down the other two. The manors 
of Leyburn and Harnby, which are adjacent, 
appear to have descended together. At an early 
date they passed into the hands of the Scropes, 
and they are now held by Lord Bolton. It is, 
however, with their earlier history that I am in- 
terested, viz., for the period between A.D. 1086 
and 1286, as a means of tracing the lineage of 
another branch of Whyomar’s family. In the latter 
year Kirkby’s Inquest was taken for Richmond- 
shire (Surtees Society, vol. xlix.), and the land in 
Leyburn and Harnby was then almost entirely 
held by “the heirs of Thornton-Steward.” My 
query is, Who were these heirs, and how bad the 
land descended to them? I should be much 
obliged to any of your readers who could help me 
toa solution of this question. There are one or 
two facts which may help. Whyomar had at least 
two sons, Warner (Harrison, in his ‘ History of 
Yorkshire,’ p. 70, calls him Lord of Leybourne) 
and Roger, who there can be no doubt was the 
** Roger son of Wihomar” of the earliest Pipe 
Roll, attributed to 30 Hen. I. (1129) (Yorks. 
Arch, and Top. Journal, vol. iii. p. 395). Roger 


the Rolls for 4, 5, & 6 Hen. II. (1157-1160), 
** Ralph, son of Roger, and Warner his uncle,” 
account and pay into the Treasury for land in 
Yorkshire. This, I think, establishes the fact that 
Roger (Whyomar’s son) had undoubtedly a son 
Ralph. A few years later, in 30 Hen, IT. (1183), 
the fee of “ Ralph, son of Roger de Thornton- 
Steward,” is mentioned in a list of fines for Rich- 
mondshire (Gale, ‘ Reg. Hon. Rich.,’ p 23). 

The other lands, held by the “ heirs of Thornton- 
Steward ”’ at the time of Kirkby’s Inquest, were at 
Hornby, Thoresby, East or Low Bolton, Fearby, 
Walburn, and Patrick Brompton, while Sibilla de 
Thornton-Steward held the whole of Thornton- 
Steward, and it is worthy of special note in con- 
nexion with my query that nearly all this land 
was at the date of Dom: sday held by G spatrick. 
This circumstance appears to point to a union 
between some member of his family and an ancestor 
of the family of Thornton-Steward. Ralph, son 
of Roger, son of Guiemar, was a benefactor to the 
Abbey of Fountzsins (Burton’s ‘ Mon, Ebor.). 

H. D. E. 


Tae ‘Orta Popripa’ anv its AvuTHoR.— 
This periodical was published in 1788 by Thomas 
Monroe, B. A., of Magdalen College, Oxford. It is 
in the style of the Rambler, Idler, &c., and con- 
tains several most interesting essays in biography 
and criticism and upon social topics. I picked up 
the other day a copy of the second edition, dated 
the same year. Allibone mentions the work as 
“now rare and highly valued,” but he gives no 
particulars of its author, What is known of Mr. 
Monro subsequently, beyond the fact that he pub- 
lished another volume of essays in 1793? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


McKittop Famiry.—In Burke’s ‘General 
Armory’ the following arms are given to McKillop 
(Scotland), “ Argent, on a chevron azure between 
three talbots’ heads erased gules, a rose and a 
crescent of the field.” In the same book, under 
* McKellip,” the same arms are also given ; but 
on the chevron the crescent is absent and the 
“‘ rose” argent is bordered with gules. Can any of 
your readers oblige with any particulars of this 
family ? I consulted Stoddart’s ‘Scottish Arms,’ 
but do not find the name there. The surname of 
Philip appears in Fife about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. The arms are similar to those 
given above for McKellip and McKillop, only the 
field is azure in those of the Phillips and argent in 
those of McKillop. Could any reader tell me 


is said to have married “*‘ Whitmai, dau. and heir of | whence the McKillop family has sprung? The 


Roger fil Dolphin fil Gospatrick de Dalton ” (Harri- 
son, p. 70, no proof given), and the same authority 
gives as his sons Conan, Roger, Thomas, and Ber- 
nard. I would, however, call attention to some 





hitherto unnoticed entries in the Pipe Rolls. In 


name has been located about Dunstaffoage Castle 
since the year 1600 at least. The name McKillop 
means the son of Philip. Could any clue be had 
at the Lyon Office if the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
cannot supply the information? Where, also, could 
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I find any account of McKillop Pasha, who was 

governor of Port Said, and died about the time of 

the Russo-Turkish war? Was he Scotch or 

English ? D. McKitvor. 
Stafford Street, Oban, N.B. 


** Rose or Derrinsatita.”—Can any one tell 
me who Mrs. Edward Cleburne, the “Rose of 
Derrinsalla,” was, or anything about her? 

CO. 


54, Grosvenor Street. 


Srarve-yoap.—Some student of north-country 
dialects may be able to explain a word I can find 
in no book accessible to me—Starve-yoad. “Yoad” 
seems to be the north country for “jade.” The 
context of the passage in which I find it affords no 
help towards the explanation. It is in a letter, 
dated November 4, 1755, from a man born at 
Crosthwaite to a man born at Thornbarow, “ Monk- 
house has been at Newton, to have t’ other view of 
Starve-yoad, and one more kiss of his old mother.” 

Joun R, Macrartna, 


Mores.—An entertaining little book was pub- 
lished on English type-founding in 1788 by Edward 
Rowe Mores. I believe he was very eccentric. 
Grose’s ‘ Olio’ has a few words about him, and he 
was of Queen’s College, Oxford. Where can I 
find any account of him ? OC. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Fire or Lonpoy.—In the third volume of the 
Sheffield parish registers in the year 1666 occurs 
the following :— 

“Paid November the 22°* 1666 by M" John Lee to 
John Wynch, by order of the Lord Major of London, 
the summe of Twentie Seaven pounds and Tenn sbil- 
lings, being collected in y® towne & p’ish of Sheffield 
towards the reliefe of those p’sons who haue beene 

reate sufferers by the late sad fire within the City of 
ndon,”” 
I have not found the above mentioned in any of 
the local histories. Were such collections general 
throughout the country ? Est H. 
Tapton Elms, Sheffield, 


‘Laurea Austriaca, folio, 1627.—I am anxious 
to learn particulars about the above book. Who 
was the author, and where can a copy be seen? 
Singer, in his edition of Shakespeare, ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ I. v., states that the best illustration of a 
court cupboard is given in a curious work entitled, 
‘Laurea Austriaca,’ which contains an engraving 
representing the entertainment given by King 
James I. to the Spanish ambassadors in 1623. 

J. 


Turory or Oricin or Specizes.—What is the 
title of a book that I saw reviewed, not far from 
the date of Darwin’s famous work on that subject 
(1859), setting forth the theory that the individual 
beginning any new animal species may have had 


been the latest case of this law and Adam the last 
previous one (Luke iii. last verse), and every 
earlier new species beginning a . 
. L. G. 


Barra: Baur: Bernera.—Can any of your 
readers give me the etymologies of (1) Barra, one 
of the islands of the Hebrides ; (2) Bahr, a German 
surname ; (3) Bernera, one of the islands of the 
Hebrides ? MacveEIt. 


Dana Famity.—When did Major - General 
George Kin. Dana die? His name is given in 
the ‘Army List’ of 1815. Did he leave any de- 
scendants? If so, are any living at present; and 
what is the full name and address of any one of 
them? I shall be most grateful for any direct 
replies. Dana. 

, Avenue Hoche, Paris. 


Name or Binper Wantep.—I have a folio 
edition of ‘Catena Grecorum Patrum in Beatum 
Job Collectore Niceta,’ Lond. ex Typographio 
Regio, 1637. It is splendidly bound in old red 
morocco sprinkled with gilt fleurs-de-lis, The mono- 
gram PS is on the four corners, and in the centre 
surrounded by a Jaurel-wreath in gilt. Is this the 
monogram of the binder ; and, if so, who was he ? 

Joun E, T. Lovepay. 


‘€ Tg 1¢1TuR.”—I have to-day accidentally found 
these words given as a noun, in the improved edition 
of ‘ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary’ (1886), with 
the following explanation : “A Roman Catholic 
service-book ; (Latin, Thee therefore)” I am 
aware that ‘‘ Te igitur” are the first words of a 
specially solemn prayer in the middle of the Roman 
liturgy, but I have not before come across them in 
the above sense. That, however, may be only my 
ignorance, and is not conclusive. I wish to ask 
whether they are, or at any period have been, in 
use (say in Spain, Italy, Germany, or elsewhere), 
colloquially or otherwise, in the sense above stated ; 
or what authority there is for the statement. 

Joun W. Bone, 


Horcaxkiss Famity.—Can you procure me any 
information as to the family of Hotchkiss, formerly 
of Worcestershire and later of Shropshire ? 

J. Horcuxiss, 

193, Monument Road, Birmingham, 


Crape.— Where can I find information as to the 
introduction of crape into this country; and also 
as to its first use as a symbol of mourning; and, 
further, any reason for its being adopted as such 
symbol ? H. M. 


Limenovse or Lymoste.—In examining an old 
deed lately (one of those known to lawyers as a 
Queen Elizabeth’s lease), which showed the title 
of a piece of land in the present important parish 





no material father, though a mother ; Christ having 


of St. Anne’s, Limehouse, I was surprised to find 
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the then name of that district—a hamlet in the 
ancient parish of Stebonheath (or Stepney)—was | 
written Lymoste. This quite upsets the generally 


accepted idea that the name originated in a house | 


amongst lime trees. May not this idea have arisen 
from the coincidence of the adjoining parish bear- 
ing the name of Poplar? What, then, is its deri- 
vation? Has it anything to do with the burning 
and preparation of lime ; and when is the modern 
form first found? I have in my possession a map, 
bearing the date 1700, where it is spoken of as 
“the Hamlet of Limehouse,” whilst the date of 
the lease is 1584. Atrrep Dowson. 


Bowt.—In what parts of England is the word 
bowl, whether used on a bowling-green or at 
skittles, still pronounced as in foul, fowl? (This 
is historically the proper pronunciation, that rhym- 
ing with soul, sole being due to confusion with a 
totally different word bowl, a round vessel.) How 
far south does bool (the French boule), which I 
know in Scotland and in Newcastle, come? Is the 
rounded body used in skittles and ninepins every- 
where called a bowl? In what parts of the country 
is it globular (as in Somerset and Devonshire), 
and in what parts is it flattened or cheese-shaped 
(asin London)? Are billiard balls now anywhere 
called bowls or bouls? I have quotations for this 
sense down to 1700. How far south does the use 
of bouls or bools for marbles, with which school- 
boys play, extend? And where is sugar-boul or 
sugar-bool used for sugar-plum ? Was the cricket- 
ball ever called a bowl? It has been said that the 
old English game of bowls on the bowling-green 
became practically extinct in England, being super- 
seded by skittles, played in bowling-alleys, and 
that it has been revived in recent times from 
Scotland, or perhaps Northumberland, where every 
town has its bowling clubs. It would be inter- 
esting to have a record in ‘N. & Q.’ of the places 
in which bowling clubs and bowling-greens now 
exist in England, and how long they have existed. 
While this is being furnished, I should be very 
glad of immediate answers to my inquiry about 
the local pronunciation (whether it rhymes with 
roll, fowl, or school), addressed by post-card to Dr. 
Murray, Oxford, J. A. H. M. 


Portrait or CarDINAL QuiGNon.—Where 
can a portrait (or medal) of Francis, Cardinal 
Quignon be found? He died in 1540, 

Everarp Green, F.S.A. 

Reform Club, 


Hurst or Gasutvu* or Gasattra.—This 
family had lands derived from a branch of the 
Herberts. One of them bore the Christian name 
of Herbert. They had passed away from the 
locality (having probably become extinct) before 





* In the parish of Llandaff, co, Glamorgan. 


| 1811. The property afterwards came into the pos- 
| session of a family named Blosse, possibly connected 
| with Lynch-Blosse, Bart., for it appears that Sir 
Robert Lynch-Blosse (who died in 1818) married, 
| secondly, Charlotte, daughter of John Richards, 
| Esq., of Cardiff. 

The Hursts are said to have had some valuable 
and important MSS., which are believed to have 
come to them from the Herberts. I am very 
desirous to ascertain what became of these MSS. 
This might perhaps be done by finding the present 
representative or representatives of the Hursts. 

H. G. 


Squoze, Squozen.—My housekeeper, a native 
of Yorkshire, tells me that when she was young 
these forms of the past tense of the verb “ squeeze” 
were used constantly in conversation in the West 
Riding. They certainly can plead on their own 
behalf that they are formed on the strictest analogy 
to “freeze,” “froze,” ‘* frozen.” Are they known 
to occur in print, or in manuscript as well ; or is 
their existence verbal only ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Lawyer anp Warrior.—On the first leaf of a 
MS. book, seemingly consisting of notes for a law 
dictionary, is a memorandum in the hand of the 
writer of the book, and relating to him. Can any 
one identify him from the following principal 
items }— 

“ Mon etat: Baptizat: 27° ffeb. 1597. 

“ Admiss: de Temp: 24° "‘Novembr: 19° Jacobi, 1621. 

“ feu ft Judge de Assise en Hib’nia et Judge de lib’rtye 
de Thomas Cort (?)...... 

“ Et apres ft Cheife Justice de Munster ib'm. 

“ Et Seneschallus literat: antiquar’ Curiar’ de Re- 
cordo p’tinen’ antiquo Honor: de Peu’ell (que fuest 
bone & easefull p* le people). 

“ Et f iure [juré?] Recorder de Nott: July 1642. 

“Et Recorder de Stafforde 25. Sept. 1645. etat. 44. 

“Et t* fait un Colonell de Horse & ffoote p' tout le 
north de Angleterre 25 Marcii 1643. 

“Et Com’ander en cheife de moorelands in Com: 
Staff’ 1643. 

“Et f* iure Justice de Peace (et de quor’) p’ Com’ 
Nott: 1645. 

* Et un de...... quor’ en les Com’i issions de oyer et ter- 
miner p* seu’all Countyes eod’ Anno.’ 


Who was this warlike lawyer ? 
Dorchester. 


H. J. Movs. 


Tae ‘ Museum,’ aA Pertopicau.—I shall be glad 
to know anything concerning editors, contributors, 
&c., of the periodical the Museum ; or, Record of 
Literature, Fine Arts, Science, Antiquities, the 
Drama, &c., which was commenced on Saturday, 
April 27, 1822. It isin quarto, and was issued at 8d, 
per week. I have just purchased this work, in two 
volumes, bringing it down to February 14, 1824, 
The first series comprises eighty-eight numbers, #.e., 
to the end of 1823 ; and the new series, in which I 
see no difference whatever from the former one, 
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Have I the com- 
W. Roperts. 


started with January 3, 1824. 
plete work ? 


A Curious Boox-prate.—Can any of your 
readers explain the enclosed book-plate !— 
I lovE my books, they Are coMpanionS dear, 
SteRling In worth, In frieNdshiP most sinCere ; 
HeRe talk J with thE wise of aGes Gone, 
And with the nobly-Gifted of our own : 
ShOuLd Law, miRth. sClencB, pOeTry please my mInD, 
These pleasUres eveR in mY Books / tind, 
This copy, which is on yellow paper, is taken from 
a translation of Guevara's ‘ Epistles,’ published in 
1577. A friend tells me that the same slip (some- 
times on pink paper) defaces several of his early 


seventeenth century books. S. L. Les. 
Replies. 
‘RULE BRITANNIA’ AND DAVID MALLET’S 
FORGERIES. 


(7™ S. ii. 4, 132.) 

An eminent friend, who well knows the history 
of our national air, has drawn my attention to an 
attack upon me in ‘N. & Q.’ As the original 
account that I gave of ‘Rule Britannia’ was in 
‘National English Airs, in 1840, and occupied 
only eight lines in a work now out of print, 1 beg 
leave to reproduce them :— 

“*Rule Britannia.’ From the masque of ‘ Alfred,’ 
composed by Dr. Arne. This masque was written by 
James Thomson and David Mallet, and was performed 
in the gardens of Cliefden House, in commemoration of 
the accession of George I. and in honour of the birth- 
day of the Princess of Brunswick, on the lst of August, 
1740. It was afterwards altered into an opera [by the 
same composer] and performed at Covent Garden in 
1745; and, after the death of Thomson, which occurred 
in 1748, it was again entirely remodelled by Mallet, 
scarcely any part of the first being retained, and per- 
formed at Drury Lane in 1751. The words of ‘ Kule 
Britannia’ were, however, written by Thomson.” 

“ The celebrated ode in honour of Great Britain, called 
* Rule Britannia,’ ” 

Then follow the six verses, which may be seen in 
‘ Popular Music of the Olden Time.’ 

As to David Mallet (whose claim Mr. Jonian 
MARSHALL advocates), to take the series of his 
known dishonesties chronologically, we must begin 
with his imposture upon Dr, Percy, author of 
the ‘ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, which 
imposture I was the first to prove to demonstra- 
tion by pointing out two black-letter broadsides 
of the ballad of ‘ Margaret’s Ghost’ printed in 
London in Queen Anne’s reign, in addition to 
other copies in early printed books. Percy’s ‘ Re- 
liques of Ancient Poetry’ were first published in 
1765, and it was there (at p. 121) Dr. Percy wrote 
the following panegyric upon Mallet :— 

“ These lines have acquired an importance by giving 
birth to one of the most beautiful ballads in our own or 
any language. See the song intituled ‘ Margaret's Ghost,’ 
at the end of the volume.” 





The praise was in any case extravagant, but it 
became comical when Dr. Percy learnt that the 
ballad beginning 

When it was grown to dark midnight 

And all were fast asleep, 

In came Margaret's grimly ghost 

And stood at Wiiliam’s feet 
was the very same he had quoted on the page 
above from Beaumont and Fletcher, in 1611, and 
that Mallet had imposed upon him by changing 
the first two lines. I have before me vol. i. of 
‘The Hive,’ a collection of the most celebrated 
songs, printed in London in 1724, and Ambrose 
Phillips’s collection of ‘ Old Bullads,’ vol. iii., 1725, 
either sufficient to prove the forgery by the change 
of the words. I have entered more into detail in 
vol. iii. of the ‘Roxburghe Ballads,’ and in the 
Antiquary, No, 1, January, 1880, which I need not 
repeat. Mallet first printed his forgery in Allan 
Ramsey’s ‘Tea Table Miscellany,’ vol. ii., 1724. 

The circulation of Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ was far 
greater than any or all of these books together, and 
so Mallet braved out his imposture. I will now 
refer to‘ Alfred.’ It was performed a second time 
at Cliefden House with great success, and soon 
* Rule Britannia’ became a national song. In 1745 
‘ Alfred’ was altered into an opera by Dr. Arne, 
the principal vocal parts being taken by Mrs. Arne, 
Miss Young, Mrs. Sybilla, and Mr. Lowe at 
Covent Garden, and into a musical drama at Drury 
Lane, both in the same year. In 1748 James 
Thomson, the poet, died from fever, and that sug- 
gested to Mallet the idea of robbing his friend and 
fellow-countryman of his share of the credit he 
had gained by the triple production of ‘ Alfred,’ 
and especially by the ode; but Dr. Arne, who 
outlived both Thomson and Mallet till 1788, stood 
always in Mallet’s way. It was his music to ‘Rule 
Britannia’ that had been one great cause of the 
success, and everybody knew that the ode had 
been written by Thomson, who gave the words to 
Arne to set to music, and many thousands of copies 
had been printed within the ten or eleven years 
that had elapsed. In the mean time Mallet had 
received a commission to write the life of the great 
Duke of Marlborough, for which he had received 
1,0001. from the Duchess, and an annuity from the 
Duke, to expedite his labours, The use he made 
of the money is thus told in the ‘Biographia 
Dramatica,” 1812, and elsewhere. “No. 143, 
‘ Alfred,’ a masque, by David Mallet, acted at 
Drury Lane, 8vo. 1751.” This is the play of 
Messrs. Thomson and Mallet, entirely new modelled 
by the latter ; no part of the first being retained 
except a few lines. Though excellently performed 
it was not very successful. The prologue was 
written by the Earl of Cork. It has been said 


that Mallet procured ‘ Alfred’ to be performed at 
Drury Lane by insinuating to Garrick that in 
his intended life of the Duke of Marlborough he 
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should, by an ingenious device, find a niche for the 
Roscius of the age. “ My dear friend,” said Garrick, 
“ have you left off writing for thestage?” The hint 
was taken, and ‘ Alfred’ was produced. Gurrick 
himself afterwards tried to turn Mallet’s failure asa 
masque into a tragedy in 1773, to recover some of 
the money he had lost upon it, but he was not 
more successful than before. Mallet’s life of the 
Duke of Marlborough was paid for, but never 
written. ‘Rule Britannia’ was discussed in 
‘N. & Q,,’ 2™¢ S. iv. 152, but the discussion 
was whether Handel had borrowed from Arne, or 
was quoting him, on the words “ War shall cease, 
welcome peace.” The editor proved that it was a 
quotation suggested by the words; but he added 
‘Alfred’ was written by Mallet and Johnson. 
That was a mistake ; but he yave his authority, 
** Consult Dinsdale’s new edition of David Mallet’s 
‘Ballads and Songs,’ pp. 292, 294.” As the late 
editor, Mr. Thoms, was a personal friend of mine, 
I told him at once that it should be by Thomson 
and Arne, and that Mallet had nothing to do with 
it, even by bis own stating. Dinsdale and Mr. 
Jutian MARSHALL seem not to understand that 
an ode is necessarily a song. Mr. Jucian Mar- 
SHALL, at the last reference, writes specially, 
*** ode’ (not a song).” 

Mallet employed Lord Bolingbroke to write three 
additional verses for ‘Rule Britannia’ to replace 
three of Thomson’s (which he would never have 
done if they had been his own); but the public 
would not have the new verses, and insisted upon 
Thomson’s, which they knew. The rest of David 
Mallet’s shameful life will be found in any English 
biography. He enjoyed a considerable pension, 
which had been bestowed on him for his success in 
turning the public vengeance upon Admiral Byng 
by means ofa letter of accusation under the character 
of “A Plain Man.” That pension was Mallet’s 
blood money. He had also « legacy of the copy- 
right of Lord Bolingbroke’s ‘ Works,’ Bolingbroke 
having employed him “to blast the memory of 
Pope,” “an office which he executed with all the 
malignity that his employer could wish.” Mallet 
had been a thorough parasite to Pope before, and 
Bolingbroke was the wretched hypocrite whom 
Pope, by leaving all his MSS. to him, had made 
the guardian of his character. See ‘‘ Mallet” in 
Chalmers’s ‘ Biography. No Scotchman would 
attend Mallet’s funeral ; but a monument was raised 
by public subscription to the memory of James 
Thomson in Westminster Abbey. 

Wm. Crarrett. 





Avtpnanet on Watt or Caurcn (7™ §. ii, 
309).— 


**In the ‘Golden Legend’ of Jac, de Voragine, circ. 
4.D, 1290, there is a reference to the use of the alphabet 
in respect of a church, an earlier reference than which 
I have not found :—‘ In pavimento fit crux de cinere et 





eabulo ex transverso angulo orientis usque ad angulum 
occidentis et ibi literis Grecis [ sic] et Latinis inscribitur 
alphabetum ’ (‘ Lombard. Hist. Leg. Aur.,’ ‘De Dedica- 
tione Ecclesizw,” cap, clxxvii. fol, cexxvi, col. 4, Basil, 
1490). The symbolical meaning of this part of the cere- 
mony is explained as follows, on the authority of ancient 
liturgical writers, by Alex. Ross, in his‘ View of all Re- 
ligions,’ sec. 13, quest. 1la:— The making of Greek and 
Latine letters with a cross on the pavement with ashes, 
shew [sic] that the Gentiles are made partakers of the 
Cross of Christ, but not the Jewes; besides that, the 
rudiments and alphabet of Christianity must be taught 
to the weaker sort ; the oyl, salt, water, ashes, and wine, 
which are used in the dedication, have mystical signifi- 
cations’ (p. 444. Lond., 1675). It may possibly be that 
the alphabet was placed on the wall of a church in re- 
membrance of this.”’ 

So far I wrote to the Guardian in reference to 
the same church of Stratford St. Mary, in answer 
to a query, in January, 1879, upon which the Rev. 
J. B. Medley further wrote :— 

“In fol. 39 of the ‘Golden Legende,’ printed by Wyn- 
kyn de Worde, I believe in the year 1512, at the * Dedy- 
cacyon the Chyrche’ it is: ‘A. B. C. is wryten in the 
pavyment in latyn & in greke, And this sygnefyeth the 
comunyon of that one, and of that other people: or it 
sygnefyeth that one or that other testament or the 
articles of our fayth, For the scrypture of the letters 
grekes & latyn that were made on the table of the crosse 
representeth thassemble of y* fayth made by Jhesu cryst 
on the crosse.. And further on this passage occurs: 
‘The letters that ben within wryten ben thurtycles of 
our fayth by the whiche the rude people and newe ben 
introduced *”’ 

A. D. H. further stated that the letters of the 
alphabet were inscribed on the flat upper surface 
of a Norman font in Stoke Severn Church, Wor- 
cestershire ; and I have also observed a portion of 
the alphabet in the stained windows of the chapel 
of Northleigh Church, Oxon. Dr, Husensetn, the 
well-known correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ under the 
letters F. C. H., has an article on the use of alpha- 
bets in the consecration of churches in 3° S., xi. 
358, in which he shows the antiquity of the rite by 
reference to the ‘Sacramentary’ of St. Gregory, 
and at p. 359 D. P. states that a reference to any 
‘ Pontifical ’ will prove that it is everywhere in use. 

J. T. F. has a note on the use of the alphabet 
on bells, with a list of churches, 3"¢ 5. x. 351. 
J. T. F., after Dr. Neale (‘ Hierologus,’ 290) 
considers that this was merely the fancy of 
the caster, as the printer used it in colophons. 
A. D. H., on the other hand, in the Guardian, 
u.3., thinks in post-Reformation bells it was a sub- 
stitute for the inscriptions, disused for religious 
reasons, The use of alphabets on tiles, as at St. 
Mary’s, Leicester, is noticed by E. 5. D. at 3°¢S. x. 
425, and as at Beaulieu Abbey by Mr, Piacor in 
xi. 184 of the same series. Ep. MarsHa.t. 

[ Very many replies, some of them repeating the same 
information, are acknowledged, | 


Miniatures (7 §, ii, 108, 237, 375).—It is 


somewhat difficult to reply to the note signed 
Rita Fox, unless one knows what style of work the 
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writer considers a “miniature” to be. If it is 
supposed to be a portrait, in any vehicle, under 
life-size, then, of course, A. E. Chalon must be 
considered a miniature painter; but if, as in the 
phraseology of art, a miniature painter is one who 
paints in water-colour on ivory, and works the 
subject up to a high state of finish, then A. E. 
Chalon was not a miniature painter after 1819. 
Redgrave describes him as “the most fashionable 
portrait painter in water-colours. His full-length 
portraits in this manner, usually about fifteen inches 
high, were full of character, painted with a dashing 
grace,” &c. When writing about Miss M. A. 
Chalon (who painted miniatures from 1819 to 1866) 
he describes her as “ miniature painter to the Duke 
of York.” This, I think, disposes of the statement 
that “A. E. Chalons was the only one of that 
name who painted miniature portraits.” 

The full-length water-colour drawing of Lady 
Jersey belonged to herself some years ago, and is 
probably still in the family ; and the half-length 
of the Countess of Blessington (engraved in the 
* Book of Beauty ’) is now in the possession of Sir 
Robert Rawlinson, C.B. AtoxrRnon Graves. 

6, Pall Mall. 


Was Ricuarp III. a Huscupack ? (7* §. ii. 
204, 314.)—In ‘ Old England’ there are four por- 
traits of Richard. All, I think, contradict the 
popular notions of his person. Dickens’s All the 
Year Round, Nov. 7, 1863, p. 253, contains an 
article on ‘* National Portraits, and referring to 
the portrait of Richard IIT. it is stated, “ The rest- 
less misery of this face of Richard absolutely ex- 
cites a feeling of pity. There is almost deformity 
in the features of this great criminal,” 

In ‘ Medulla Historiz,’ 1687, it is said Richard 
was born with all his teeth, and hair to his 
shoulders, &c. In‘ The True Secret History of the 
Lives and Reigns of all the Kings and Queens of 
England, 1702, this is repeated, with additional 
deformities described. Speed’s‘ Uhronicals,’ 1623, 
describes Richard in much the same terms. Pen- 
nant’s ‘Scotland,’ 1776, gives an engraving of the 
Countess of Desmond, from a painting then at 
Dupplin Castle. Pennant writes that the apolo- 
gists of Richard “‘ bring her [Desmond] as evidence 
against the received opinions of his deformity.” It 
is here mentioned that the Countess of Desmond 
danced with the then Duke of Gloucester. 

AtrreD Cuas. Jonas. 

Swansea. 


Wituram Oxpys (7 §. ii. 242, 261, 317, 357, 
391).—Mnr. Tomiinson may be interested to know 
that “ Mr. Taylor” who gave information to D’Is- 
raeli respecting Oldys was Mr. John Taylor, author 
of ‘ Monsieur Tonson,’ and oculist in ordinary to 
George III. and George IV. It is scarcely correct 


to say, as in the foot-note to Mr. Rute’s com- 
munication, that he was “Oldys’s intimate friend.” 
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In his interesting memoirs, published by Bull in 
1832, Taylor says: “Oldys was the intimate friend 
of my father, but as I was then an infant, what I 
know of him was derived from the accounts of my 
parents.” He adds: “All that I could recollect 
from this source of information I communicated to 
my friend Mr. D’Israeli, who has inserted it in the 
second series of his very amusing work entitled 
‘The Curiosities of Literature.’ ” 
Frevk. Moy Tromas, 
71, Torrington Square, W.C. 


Hair TurNeD Wuite with Sorrow (7" §, ii. 
6, 93, 150, 238, 298).—As I, in common with the 
great majority of the correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
and no doubt for the same reasons, religiously 
abstain from appending any letters to my name, 
Mr. Frazer is unaware that I am as much a 
medical man as himself. He therefore naturally 
dismisses my note as written by a non-medical ([ 
beg his pardon, a non-professional*) man with a 
pun about Aair and air. He seems to think that, 
because in certain ‘‘troublesome,” and therefore 
prolonged skin diseases the hair does or may become 
ultimately white, and this whiteness is, as he thinks 
but does not demonstrate, not due to an increased 
formation of air bubbles, therefore in the sudden 
blanching from sorrow, fright, &c., the whiteness 
cannot be due to air either. Surely no medical 
man can suppose the modus operandi to be any- 
thing like the same in the two so exceedingly 
different cases. Why did he not investigate 
microscopically the hair of his intimate friend 
which turned white so suddenly? Then he could 
have spoken with authority. F, Cancer. 

Sydenham Hill. 


The lighthouse on the Longships, Cornwall, was 
first used on Sept. 29, 1795. One of the keepers 
of early days, who was left alone there and had not 
been informed previously of the horrible noises 
caused by the pent-up air in the cavern below, 
became so terrified that his hair turned white in a 
single night. Wm. FrReeEtove. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 


It is curious that none of your correspondents 
on this subject seems to have been aware of an in- 
stance having occurred in the Orton prosecution, 
which, having been deposed to on oath in court, I 
presume would be considered authenticated. Le 
Pere Alexis Lefevre swore as follows:— 

“TI told him (Roger Tichberne) that while I was in 
Spain | had heard the news of the death of my father. 
I received the tidings as a priest should ; but during the 
night 1 had an extraordinary dream—I saw my father 
killed under my very eyes—and in that dream or that 


* Mr. Frazer twice uses professional in the very re- 
stricted sense of medical. bo clergymen and lawyers 
talk of themselves as “ professional men” or “ profes- 
sionals”? I trust and believe not, However, I recom- 
mend this use of the word to the notice of Dr. Murray. 
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nightmare I was seized with such an emotion that my 
hair turned white without my knowing it. It was forty 
years ago. 
Kenealy, in cross-examination, tried to show it was 
natural at his age, forty-three ; but he said he was 
thirty ‘‘ when that accident happened to me.” 

H. 8S. W. 


Ernecsurcn-Tate (7™ §. ii, 350).—I humbly 
deprecate the Editor’s wrath for having changed 
the title from ‘‘ Pontefract.” I have nothing to 
say about Pontefract, and I have something to say 
about Ethelburgh. I have read somewhere (my 
authority has been searched for in vain) that 
Augustine gave the epithet of Tate to Ethelburgh, 
because she possessed “un grand talent pour le 
silence.” If this be so, does it not suggest a 
mistake in the spelling very easy to make? Did 
he not style her, in his own tongue, Tace ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Cuurcu Porca (7 §S. ii. 168).—The deed has 
been misread. Grypnon will find on reperusal 
that “on the Church Porch” is “ at the Church 
Porch.” In the days when that instrument was 
made and executed the church porch was fre- 
quently the place designated for the performance 
of such-like conditions. TristIs. 

Chicago, Jil. 


LappEr-pance (7™ §. ii. 307).—As a guess, I 
would suggest that this is a euphemism for work 
on the treadmill, or perhaps for capital punish- 
ment. - dS. 


Punishment BY Warprrine (7 §. i. 507; ii, 
70).—The question as to in or up to Berwick is 
one of those of which the answer is to be found 
in the old resolution “solvitur ambulando.” The 
unhappy pair would probably have been improved 
out of the way in their journey. 

As to the strange form of punishment adopted 
in certain cases, it was not until the close of the 
seventeenth century that the power of the judges 
to give unusual kinds of penal inflictions was 
taken away. 

Blackstone observes :— 

“The Bill of rights (1 W. & M., st. 2, c. 2) has par- 
ticularly declared that excessive fines ought not to be 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted: 
(which had a retrospect to some unprecedented proceed- 
ings in the Court of King’s Bench in the reign of King 
James the Second).”—Book iv, c. 29, vol. iv. p. 378, 1795. 

Ep. Marsuatt. 


InpEX oF ALE AND Beer Sonas (7™ §, i. 323, 
437).—Mr. Marcuant'’s idea of publishing a col- 
lection of these songs is a good one, if carried out 
with care and judgment. If I might be permitted 
a suggestion, | would recommend that the wassail 
songs form a class of theirown. They stand in a 
different category from the ordinary drinking-song, 
and in their origin had probably a religious signi- 





ficance. Mr. Marcuant will find many versions 
of them in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ if he wishes to 
work up the subject. If by “Doll the Ale, doll 
the Ale,” is meant the song headed 
Doll thi ale, doll thi ale, dole, 
Ale mak many a mane to have a doty poll, 
in Wright’s ‘Songs and Carols’ (Percy Soc., 
1847), p. 81, it is by no means a “ wassel song,” 
but rather a homily against excessive indulgence 
in drinking. As, however, a very ancient ale song, 
it ought to find a foremost place in Mr. Mar- 
CHANT’S collection. A very good sporting song on 
ale begins 
You boast of wines from gaudy France, 
From rich Madeira's isle ; 
a copy is in ‘The Sportsman’s Vocal Cabinet,’ 
Lond., 1833, p. 88. The capital song in ‘The 
Scouring of the White Horse,’ p. 166, 
Owld Tovey once brewed a barrel o’ beer, 


should not be forgotten, and Mr. Marcaant will 
also do well to refer to the bacchanalian section of 
Logan’s ‘ Pedlar’s Pack,’ as it contains some songs 
of ‘* barley-wine” not included in his list. 

Of another song I can only give the first verse ; 
perhaps some correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ can fur- 
nish the remainder, It occurs in an article in the 
Ladies’ Magazine for March 9, 1751:— 

A Toper is immortal, Sir, 

And never can decay ; 

For how shou’d he to Dust return, 

Who daily wets his Clay. 
The writer calls it a sprightly song, sung to “ one 
of the most dismal Tunes I ever heard in my Life.” 

W. F. Priveavx, 
Calcutta. 


Jewish Siane (7 §. ii. 289).—If your corre- 
spondent will refer to the Sporting Times he will 
find many curious words in Jewish slang; and 
about a year ago there were several articles, signed 
“ Morris the Mohel,” full of Jewish terms, and as 
incomprehensible to me as thieves’ patter. 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Tue Crane (7"*§. ii. 129, 199).—Clare’s “ crane,” 
in Mr. Peacock’s quotation, must have been sim- 
ply a heron. There is a very flourishing heronry 
at Milton, not more than three miles from Helps- 
ton. Does not the bird’s flight “‘to unfrozen 
dykes” mean that it has to make a long journey 
away from the frozen waters in order to reach a 
fishing-place ? W. D. Swextine, 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Reoister or Birth Wantep (7 §. ii. 188). 
—There has been an English Church at Rotterdam 
since the time of Queen Anne, and this, no doubt, 
possesses a register which might give the record 
of baptism sought for. I believe the records from 
our embassy chapels and consuls are transmitted 
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to the General Register Office, Somerst House. 


in Langue Francaise, &c., par PAbbé L. Chiarini,” 





The records are so well arranged that I lately ob- | 2 vols. 8vo., Leipzig, 1831, with an introduction, 
y | ’ pzig, 


tained a certificate of death of a man at Tunis more 
quickly than if it had occurred in London. Many 


There is also “ ‘ Talmud de Jerusalem,’ traduit pour 
la Premiére Fois par Moise Schwab” (12 vols.), 


old registers of various kinds are in the hands of | royal 8vo., vols. i.—vi., 1871-83, Nutt. 


the Registrar- General. 
Freperick E, Sawyer, F.S.A. 
Brighton. 


Apvay’s Lire 1n Even: tue Tatmop 
ii. 327).—-Not having a copy of the Talmud by 
me, | can give no definite answer to the first part 
of Mr. Harry Leroy Tempxe’s query. But, at 
the same time, from what | know of that work, 
I think it very probable that it may contain the 
myth referred to. For, as Chambers says, in his 
‘Cyclopedia,’ it is “stuffed with dreams and 
chimeras ; a deal of ignorance, and a world of 
impertinent questions and disputations.” What 
he says of it in addition is well worth the perusal, 
and may do something towards supplying the 
information which your correspondent asks for. 
Dean Milman says something about it in his 
‘History of the Jews’; but the best and fullest 
account (unfortunately in Latin) will be found in 
Carpsovius’s annotations on Goodwin’s ‘ Moses and 
Aaron.’ 

Mr. Tempte may very safely assume that 
Adam’s birtb and fall were not “all but contem- 
poraneous.” His period of probation was doubt- 
less much longer. 

I take leave to add that there are two Talmuds, 
the Babylonian and the Jerusalem; the former, as 
the more ancient, being in much higher esteem 
among the Jews than the latter* It consists of 
two parts, the Mishna and the Gemara; the Mishna 
containing the text and the Gemara the commen- 
taries upon it. It was not till a late period com- 
mitted to writing, being the Jewish oral or tradi- 
tional law, to which our Lord refers in His sharp 
attack upon the Pharisees (Mark vii. 3, 8, 9, 13). 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Worthing. 


The best English book on the Talmud is asked 
for ; to which the answer is, the work of Emanuel 
Deutsch on the Talmud, a reprint of an article 
which appeared in the Quarterly Review October, 
1867, vol. cxxiii. pp. 417-64. If Mr. Tempre is 
not particular about it being in English, there is 
another work, “‘ Le Talmud de Babylone,’ traduit 





* Carpsovius says: “ Operis Distinctio «x allatia patet. 
Basin velut ac fundamentum constituit Mischna. Lex 
quasi secundaria et oralis, stylo Hebraeo, satisque puro 
consignata, veterumque, et Christo anteriorum, Docto- 
rum traditiones ac placita comprebendens, Sequitur 
Gemara Hierosolymitana, stylo impure et conciso, illam 
hine discutiens, hinc novis accessionibus augens. Istam 
vero, cum obscura nimis et imperfecta crederetur, copio- 
sior excepit interpretatio et ventilatio in Gemara Baby- 
lonica, que summam inter Rabbanitas ad hunc diem 
obtinet auctoritatem.” 


(7 §, | 


Ep. MARSHALL, 


| In ‘ Legends of Old Testament Characters,’ vol. i, 
p. 14, Mr. Baring-Gould refers to a curious Tal- 
mudic account of Adam’s first day : 

“ At the first hour God gathered of the dust of the 
earth ; in the second, He formed the embryo; in the 
third, the limbs were extended; in the fourth, the soul 
was given ; at the filth hour Adam stood upright; at the 
| sixth, Adam named the animals....../ At the seventh hour 
Adam married Eve; at the eighth, Cain and his sister 
were born; at the ninth they were forbidden to eat of 
the tree ; at the tenth hour Adam fell; at the eleventh 
hour he was banished from Eden; and at the twelfth he 
felt the sweat and pain of toil.” 

The Christian legend of mediwval times gave 
Adam a still shorter allowance of bliss ; six hours 
only, according to the ‘ Cursor Mundi’ :— 

For he was wroght at vndern tide, 
At middai eue draun of his side, 
bai brak pe forbot als sun 


pat pai war bath don out at none. 
Cotton MS., 1. 985, 
In ‘ York Mystery Plays,’ p. 32, Adam laments: 

Gone ar my games with-owten glee, 
Allas ! in blisse kouthe we no3t bee, 
For putte we were to grete plente, 

at prime of pe day ; 
Be tyme of none alle !o-t had wee, 

sa welawaye, 


| 


Mr. Baring-Gould asserts : 

“Certain Rabbis say that Adam ate only on compul- 
sion ; that he refused, but Eve ‘ took of the tree "—that 
is, broke a branch—and ‘ gave it him’ with the stick,”— 
Vol, i, p. 35. 

Sr. Switury. 

D’ Israeli, in his ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ men- 
tions several works on the Talmud, but says that 
he recommends David Levi’s ‘ Succinct Account of 
the Rites and Ceremonies of the Jews,’ &c., as 
“the only satisfactory one on the subject in our 
language.” Constance Russe, 

Swallowfield, Reading, 


Name or Royat Famity or Itaty (7" §. ii. 
| 309).—The fact is, it is a delusion to suppose that 
|any of the older royal families of Europe have 
surnames at all; their royalty was fixed before 
the use of surnames was, They never wanted a 
surname, none attached itself to them, and they 
simply have none. I should suppose that the first 
royal personages in history to have surnames were 
the Greek emperors, the Ducases, Cantacuzenee, 
Paleologi. Then came the Romanoffs of Russia, 
the Tudors and Stuarts of England, and, in modern 
times, the Buonapartes and Bernadottes. These 
all became royal after surnames were established, 
and so can be truly said to have surnames, though 
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older royal families cannot. Thus, to say that 
Guelph was the late surname of the English family, 
and Bucizi or Wettin the present, or that Capet 
was the old French royal surname, is a blunder. 
Guelph was a personal name, and the medieval 
Guelphs were a faction, not a family. Wettin was 
the name of some of the first territory held by the 
Saxon family, and Bucizi, I have little doubt, has 
a similar origin; Capet was a nickuame of the 
founder. 

But there are those who seem to think that the 
possession of a surname is an essential attribute of 
man, or at least of civilized man, and so these 
words have been attached as surnames, being 
nothing of the kind. I should doubt whether a 
single instance could be found of their use as such 
by the families themselves, which is what is wanted 
to prove the case. To me the thing has a republican 
savour. William Cobbett must have been one of 
the first to talk about “ George Guelph,” and every 
one remembers the poor “ Veuve Capet ” and her 
unhappy son Louis. 

The particular query of Fert seems curiously 
expressed, if he really intends to convey that King 
Humbert’s surname is “Casa di Savoia”; even 
Cobbett never spoke of “ George House of Guelph.” 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Savoy having been held since 1109 to 1860 by 
the family of whom the present King of Italy is 
descended, it has their name (same as surnames of 
the present day), and all the members of it are 
mentioned as “ of Savoy,” and, I think, no other. 

Joun RavcuirF re, 


An Otp Irauian Provers (7" 8. ii, 308). 
In a modern book, ‘‘‘ Raccolta di Proverbi Tos- 
cani,’ Nuovamente Ampliata da quella di Giuseppe 
Giusti, e Pubblicata da Gino Capponi,” Firenze, 
1871, p. 212, there is, “ L’Inghilterra é il paradiso 
delle donne, il purgatorio degli uomini, e I’ inferno 
dei cavalli.” 

Let me, for the general question, refer to a pas- 
sage of Fuller :— 

“And yet those who first called England the ‘ Pur- 
gatory of servants’ sure did us much wrong: Purgatory 
it self being as false in the application to us, as in the 
doctrine thereof ; servants with us living generally on as 
good conditions as in any other countrey. And well may 
masters consider how easie a transposition it had been 
for God, to have made him mount into the saddle that 
holds the stirrop ; and him to sit down at the table wh» 
stands by with a trencher.""—* Holy State,’ p. 19, Camb., 
1642, 

Ep. Marsnatu. 

Grose, in the collection of proverbs attached to 
his ‘ Provincial Glossary’ (new edition, 1811), gives 
the following version of the proverb to which Mr 
Davis refers : “ England is the paradise of women, 
hell of horses, and purgatory of servants”; and, in 

explanation, states :— 


“ The liberty allowed to women in England, the por- 
tion assigned by law to widows out of their husbands’ 
goods and chattels, and the politeness with which all 
denominations of that sex are in general treated, join to 
establish the truth of this part of the proverb, The 
furious manner in which people ride on the road, horse- 
racing, hunting, the cruelties of postilions, stage-coach- 
men, aud carmen, with the absurd mutilations practised 
on that noble and useful animal, all but too much prove 
the truth of this part of the adage. But that this coun- 
try is the purgatory of servants | deny; at least, if it 
ever was, it is not so at present; I fear they are rather 

| the cause of bringing many a master to that legal pur- 
| gatory, the gaol,” 
Geo. H. Briervey. 

Western Mail, Cardiff, 


Paropy Wantep (7 §. ii. 369).—I have been 
searching in vain amongst my collection for the 
parody mentioned by R. G. V. I find a dozen 
others on the same original, which are quite at his 
service, but not that particular one. 
Water Hamittoyn, 
Bromfelde Road, Clapham. 


31pLioGRAPHiEs (7 §. ii. 309).—Some six or 
eight years ago I compiled for Messrs. W. B. 
Whittingham & Co., booksellers, of 91, Grace- 
church Street, whose proximity to the Lane made 
such works in request with them, a list of some 
sixty works on tea, coffee, and sugar. I enclose 
a copy for your correspondent. It does not pre- 
tend to be a scientific or complete bibliography, 
being compiled for business purposes ; but may 
be useful as the ground-work for a more elabo- 
rate treatise. 
TEA. 
Suildon’s (S.) Tea in Assam, 
Ball's (S.) Tea Cultivation in China, 1548. 
Fortune's (Robert) A Residence amongst the Chinese, 
8vo., half bound. 1857, 
—— Two Visits to the Tea Countries of China, &c, 
2 vole. 1858, 

Yeddo and Peking : a Narrative of a Journey to 
the Capitals of Japan and China, with Notes on Natural 
Vroductions, Agriculture, Horticulture, and Trade of 
those Countries. 8vo., half bound. 1863. 

History of the Tea Plant—from the Sowing of the 
Seed to its Package for the European Market, Plates. 

Jamieson’s (Dr.) Short Guide to Planters cultivating 
Teas in the Himalayas. 

King’s (George) Remarks on the Pruning of Tea, 

Lees’s (W. N.) Tea Cultivation in India, 1863. 
Tour through the Tea Districts of Eastern Bengal 
(Calcutta), 1867. 

Lettsom’s (J.) Natural History of the Tea Tree. 1799, 

MacGowan’s (A. T.) Tea Planting in the Outer Hima- 
layas. 1861, 

‘Martin’s (R. M.) Past and Present State of the Tea 
Trade of England, Europe, and America, 1832. 

Money’s (E£.) Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea, 
Third edition. 1878. 

Papers on Tea Cultivation in India, 1839. 
ment Blue Book.) Maps and Plates. 

Pauli’s (Simon) Treatise on Tea, Tobacco, Coffee, Xo. 
Transiated. 1746. 

Peat’s (S. E.) The Tea Bug of Assam, 

Report on the Cultivation of Tea in the N,W.P, of 
India. 1857. 
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Report on the Production of Tea in + With 


Drawings by Native Artists. (Blue-Book.) 73. 

Reports on Tea and Tobacco Industries in India, 
(Blue-Book.) 1874. 

Robinson's (W.) Tea Plant of Assam. Maps. 1841. 

Rutter’s (H.) Tea and Silk Tables. 1868. 

Shipp’s (H. A.) Prize Essay on the Cultivation and 
Manufacture of Tea in Cachar, 

Short’s (Thomas) Discourses on Tea, 8vo. 1750, 
Dissertation upon Tea. 4to. 1730. 

Sigmond’s (G, G.) Tea: its Effects, Medicinal and 
Moral. 1839. 

Stoker’s (J.) Management of the Tea Plant. 

Sumner’s (J.) Treatise on Tea, 1863. 

Tea Plant of Assam. With Maps. 1839. 
eee: a Discourse on Tea. By a Tea Dealer. 





4s 
Wanklyn’'s (J. A.) Practical Treatise on the Analysis 
of Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, &c. 1874, 


CorreE, 
Ellis’s (John) Historical Account of Coffee. 4to, 1774. 
Hull's (E. C. P.) Coffee Planting in Southern India 
and Ceylon. 1877. 
Keen's (W.) Coffee Cultivation in Ceylon, 1871, 
Laborie’s Coffee Planter of St. Domingo. 
Dae (G. C.) Coffee Planting in Ceylon, Colombo, 
55 


Lascelle’s (A. R. W.) On the Nature and Cultivation 
of Coffee, 65. 
ee. H.) Manual of Coffee Planting (Natal). 


Moseley’s (Benjamin) Treatise concerning the Pro- 
perties and Effects of Coffee, Fifth edition. 1792. 

Prestoe’s (H.) Report on Coffee Cultivation in 
Dominica, 1875. 

Reports of the Committee on Sugar and Coffee Plant- 
ing. 1847-48. Supplements and Index. 

Sabonadiere’s (Wm.) Coffee Planter of Ceylon, Second 
Edition. 1870. 

Shortt’s (John) Handbook to Coffee Planting in 
Southern India. 1864. 

Simmonds's (P. L.) Coffee and Chicory, 1864, 


Sucar. 
Burgh’s (N. P.) Manufacture of Sugar. 1863. 
Crooke’s (W.) Manufacture of Sugar from Beetroot. 
1870. 
oie Man's (E. F.) The Beetroot Sugar Question, 8vo. 
70. 
Evan's (W. J.) Sugar Planter’s Manual, 1847. 
Kerr's (T.) Cultivation of the Sugar Cane. 1850. 
Leon's (J. A.) Art of Manufacturing and Refining 
Sugars. 1850. 
oseley’s (Benjamin) Treatise on Sugar. 8vo, 1800. 
Nicol’s (R.) Sugar and Sugar Refining. 1865. 
Olcott’s (H.) Chinese and African Sugar Canes. 1857. 
Porter's (G, R.) Nature and Properties of the Sugar 
Cane, 1842. 
— (W.) History of the Sugar-yielding Plants. 
66. 


Scoffern’s (D.) Sugar Manufacture Considered. 1849, 
_ (John) Directions for Testing Cane Juice. 
51. 
— (Peter) Treatise on the Manufacture of Sugar. 
CF 


Sugar Trade of the West Indies, S8vo. Plates. 1763. 

Sugar Manufacture. (Useful Arts and Manufactures, 
No. 4.) 45. 

Tracts avainst Equalizing the Sugar Duties. Half 
bound, 1823, 

Wray’s (Leonard) Practical Sugar Planter. 1871, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
Bernay’s (Lewis A.) The Olive and its Products. 
Chinchona Plant—East India, (Government Returns.) 
5 vols, 1863-77. 
Dickson's (James H.) Fibre Plants of India, Africa, 
and our Colonies. 
Geoghegan’s (J.) Some Account of the Cultivation of 
Silk in India. 
Hewett’s (Charles) Cocoa, its Growth and Culture, 
878. 
Holm’s (John) Cocoa and its Manufacture. 
Kerr’s (Hem Chunder) Report on the Cultivation of 
Jute in Bengal. 
' King’s (George) Manual of Chinchona Cultivation in 
ndia, 
O’Connor’s (J. E.) Lac: Production, Manufacture, 
and Trade. 
—— Vanilla : its Cultivation in India. 
Porter's (G. R.) The Tropical Agriculturist. 1833, 
Schrottky’s (E. C.) The Principles of Rational Agri- 
culture applied to India and its Staple Products. 
Simmonds’s (P. L.) Tropical Agriculture. 1877. 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 
4 vols. 1878, 
J. Drummonp. 
Highgate, N. 


An extensive bibliography of tobacco, not only as 
to books, but as to examples of pipes, snuff-boxes, 
means of getting lights, &c., will be found in 
“Bibliotheca Nicotiana: a Catalogue of Books 
about Tobacco, together with a Catalogue of Ob- 
jects connected with the use of Tobacco in all its 
Forms. Compiled by [the late] William Bragge, 
F.S.A., Birmingham, privately printed. 1880.” The 
catalogue is in 248 pages, of which the books fill 
49 pages, and my own copy has a MS. supple- 
ment, the work of my old friend himself in his 
own copy of the work. Este. 


On tobacco, see Cope’s ‘ Tobacco Plant’; Arber’s 
reprint of King James’s ‘Counterblast’; and for 
tobacco and tea, see the indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ 

W. C. B. 


There are bibliographies, useful, though not ex- 
haustive, of tea, coffee, wine, spirits, and tobacco, 
and also of chocolate, guarana, maté, and similar 
substances in the ‘Quadri Umana’ of Paolo 
Mantegazza (Milano, 1871). 

Wituam E. A, Axon. 


Tue “Ime or Liycotn” (7 S. ii. 308).—The 
original of the plaster cast so well described by 
Mrs. Barctay* is to be found in Lincoln Cathedral, 
in the presbytery or angel-choir,t to the east of 
the altar-screen (and so in the retro-choir), on the 
north side. It is of stone, and squats below the 
second corbel (the vaulting-shafts spring from 


® There is a slight error in detail. The monster does 
not clasp “one cloven foot on his knee with both hands.” 
He nurses his right leg on his left thigh; his right hand 
clasps the knee of the nursed leg, whilst his left hand 
spreads over the lower half of the same leg, from the 
heel to the middle of the shin, 

¢ So called because there are the figures of angels in 
the spandrils of the arches of the triforium, 
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corbels) counting from the east, and above the 
head of aking which decorates the junction of the 
hood-mouldings of two of the lower arches. The 
plaster casts have not been cast from this figure, 
however, for it is very considerably large r, tho igh, 
as it is perhaps twenty or five-and-twenty feet 
above the pavement, there is some difficulty in 
estimating its exact size. I could discover no tra- 
dition about it. In Murray's ‘ Handbook to the 
Cathedrals of England’ (1862) I find the state- 
ment (p. 293) that it “ may perhaps be regarded as 
illustrating the medieval folk-lore.” To me, 
however, it seems, especially as it is in the midst 
of angels, that it is intended rather to mark how, 
even in the midst of virtue and in the holiest 
places, evil temptations will creep in ; or it may 
be intended to represent the continual conflict 
between good and evil powers. And, as it is here 
placed over the head of a king, it may also and 
specially point to the temptations by which crowned 
heads are so peculiarly beset. To me, at any 
rate, it was a sermon in stone, and I cannot believe 
that it was put up there merely as a joke on the 
part of the architect or of a stone-mason. Similar 
grotesque representations of evil powers, evil, or 
vice are constantly to be found in or about cathe- 
drals, more commonly, I think, on the outside, 
and especially on or near the great western porches, 
where they are sure to attract attention. 

This image is evidently a great favourite in Lin- 
colon. When I was last there, in 1874, the plaster 
casts (both white and black) were to be seen in a 
great many shops all over the town. I chose a 
black one, as that hue seemed to me more in keeping 
with a figure evidently intended to represent an 
imp of darkness ; and on my return home I gave 
him a conspicuous position in my hall, which it 
still retains. He is much admired, and—such is 
the inconsistency of human nature—him, whom I 
bought as a little devil, I have come almost to 
regard as my tutelary saint ! F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill, 


The “Imp of Lincoln,” concerning which Mrs. 
Barciay inquires, is a stune figure forming the 
base of a corbel of foliage which supports the 
vaulting shaft between the first and second bays 
(counting from the east) of the eastern limb of 
Lincoln minster, popularly known as the “ angel 
choir.” The little monster, whovze attitude and 
form are very accurately described by Mrs. Bar- 
CLAY, occupies the angular space between the 
hood-moulds of the first and second arches of 
the arcade, the figure being adapted to its position 
in shape and arrangement. I have never heard 
of any local tradition being connected with this 
figure, though it is sometimes shown as the pro- 
verbial ‘‘ Devil looking over Lincoln,” an honour 
shared on equally insufficient ground by two gro- 
tesques on the exterior of the cathedral, one on 


the eastern gable of the Consistory Court, the 
other on a buttress adjacent to the great south- 
east portal, Each and all are evidently merely 
sports of the sculptor’s fancy, such as our ancient 
churches abound with, Epmunp VENABLES. 


Photographic and plaster copies of this figure 
are conspicuous in Lincoln shops. The original is 
one of “ three grotesque figures in the blank arches 
of the gable which forms the eastern end of St. 
Hugh’s Chapel (in a line with the south-west wing 
| of the west front).”* It is popularly said to repre- 
| sent the “ Devil looking over Lincoln.” 

“The Devil,” says Fuller (* Worthies, Lincolnshire ’), 
“is the map of malice, and his envy (as God's mercy) is 
over all his works, It grieves him whatever is given to 
God, crying out with that flesh-devil, ‘ Ut quid hae per- 
ditis?’ ‘* What needs this waste!’ On which account 
he is supposed to have overlooked this Church, when first 
finished, with a torve and tetrick countenance, as malign- 
ing men’s costly devotion, and that they should be so ex- 
pensive in God's service. But it is suspicious that some 
who account themselves saints behold such fabrics with 
little better looks,” 








Cuarues Joun Rupee, 
Newark. 


I think it likely that the ‘‘ most delicate mon- 
ster” which is the subject of this inquiry may be 
a cast of the devil who “ overlooks Lincoln” from 
a coign of vantage in the east gable. 

Sr. SwirHiy, 

All the guide-books give the legend of this 
quaint bit of sculpture on the south side of Lin- 
coln Cathedral under the name of “the Devil 
looking over Lincolo,” and there are quantities of 
photographs and images of it in the stationers’ 
shops there. I think it is Gray says, “A word 
noted down on the spot is worth a whole volume 
written from memory.” My note on the subject, 
written on the spot, is that “the devil looks rather 
as if he was making off with a dying man than 
looking out over Lincoln.” R. H. Busk. 


Hac-ways (7 §. ii. 366).—This word certainly 
means, as is suggested, a “cut-way.” In Scotland 
generally the hollows caused by cutting peats out 
of a moss are called moss-hags. A k in English is 
apt to degenerate into g, and thus to hack becomes 
haggle and hag. A similar use of the word to 
cut is found in coppice and copse. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


Avraorsuip or TiTLE WanTep (7S. ii. 308). — 
Some years ago a reprint of F. Barrett’s ‘ Magus’ 
was published, and some works of Cornelius 
Agrippa as well. These contain notices of the 
celestial alphabet, or the grouping of the stars 
into the Hebrew letters, a system of divination 
originated by Jacques Gaffarelli in 1650, in his 
work ‘ Unheard of Curiosities of Talismans, Horo- 














* ¢ Handbook of the Cathedrals of England,’ 
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scopes, and Reading of the Stars.’ John Heydon, 
in his ‘ Theomagia,’ 1662, mentions these starry 
letters, as does Athanasius Kircher in his 
* Edipus gyptiacus,’ 1652. 
Wynn Westcott, M.B. 
4, Torriano Avenue, N.W. 


The astral Hebrew alphabet was invented or 
imagined by the Rev. J. H. Broome, Vicar of 
Houghton, Norfolk, and published as an appendix 
to the eighth volume of the Astronomical Register. 
The same writer contributed an article, illustrated 
by a plate, on the ‘ Astral Origin of the Cipher 
Emblems of the Signs of the Zodiac,’ p. 201, vol. xi. 
of the Astronomical Register. An ingenious selec- 
tion of stars gave a sort of colour to the theory in 
each case. J.C. J. 


The book inquired for by A Srupent or 
Heprew is entitled ‘The Astral Hebrew Alphabet,’ 
1870, published, I think, by Wyld. It is by the 
Rev. John Henry Broome, Vicar of Houghton, 
Norfolk. By drawing arbitrary lines from one 
star to another, of course any other alphabet 
might be as readily formed as the Hebrew. 

J. Drxon. 


I think it probable that the work A Srupent 
or Hesrew is in search of is ‘The Astral Origin 
of the Emblems, the Zodiacal Signs, and the 
Hebrew Astral Alphabet, as shown in the Astro- 
nomical Register,’ by the Rev. J. H. Broome, 
Vicar of Houghton, Norfolk, with plate of astral 
Hebrew alphabet, and a planisphere, 4to., cloth, 
Stanford, 1881, J. Drummonp. 

Highgate, N. 


Will this be the book A Sroupeyr or Hesrew 
requires, ‘Mazzaroth ; or, the Constellations,’ by 
Frances Rolleston, royal 8vc., published by Riving- 
ton & Co., London? Joun Rapcuirre. 


T. Forster (7" §. ii. 368).—According to Red- 
grave’s ‘ Dict.’ there were two artists of this name, 
but the following will be the person sought, as the 
other given does not come into the date. He was a 
“miniature drafteman. Practised at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Drew on vellum with black- 
lead pencil, and many well-finished miniatures in this 
manner, carefully drawn and expressed, are known. 
They are dated and signed with his name, which is well 
worthy of record, though no other particulars of him 
can be traced."’ 

G. S. B. 


Eppy-winp or Docrrine (7 §. ii. 348).—The 
phrase “ eddy-wind” is not found in any of the 
five versions before (or anterior to) the A.V., given 
in Bagster’s ‘ Hexapla’; these are Wiclif, Tyndale, 
the Bishops’, Geneva, and Rheims. The reading 
of the A.V., as W.S. B. H. remembers, is “ tossed 
to and fro and carried about with every wind of 
doctrine,” and it seems clear that the sentence 
quoted by him is only one of those rhetorical 





amplifications whereby writers and preachers have 
always been too prone to think that the words of 
the Bible may be improved—a new blast, in short, 
added to the wind of doctrine. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Crests (7" §S. ii. 347)—I would recommend 
(1) H. Clark’s ‘Introduction to Heraldry’; (2) 
‘The Book of Family Crests,’ 2 vols. These 
works are kept in print, and have been improved 
in successive editions, 


Avtnor or Epitara Wanrtep (7 S. i. 309, 
412).—This epitaph appears in ‘Sabrinw Corolla,’ 
third ed., p. 246, as follows :— 

She took the cup of life to sip, 
Too bitter ‘twas to drain; 
She meekly put it from her lip, 
And went to sleep again. 
Meole Churchyard, 
2 @. 

Wittey-novuse, &c. (7" S. ii. 329).—This 
word is a corruption of ‘‘ winnow.” The action 
of the machine which winnows the wool from all 
particles of dust is explained in a former work of 
Mr. Smith’s, ‘The History of Morley’ (London, 
1876), p. 221. Davin P. Buckte. 

Morley. 


Hartequin’s Bar (7 §S. ii. 347).—Had the 
scope of ‘ The New English Dictionary’ permitted 
of a more extensive use of the notes furnished by 
me on the subject Mr. Wacyer would doubtless 
have been saved the trouble of putting this query. 
The early Italian harlequin, who was entirely de- 
void of any supernatural characteristics, carried a 
batacchio, or cudgel, for self-protection, which upon 
his transference to Paris was called a batte. If 
Mr. WaGner cares to turn over the pages of 
Champfleury’s ‘Souvenirs des Funambules’ he 
will find the word used very frequently in this 
sense. But the question naturally arises, When 
did bat come into general vogue among English 
professionals? My illustrative quotation in the 
* Dictionary ’ (1859) is but a vague approximation. 
Garrick, in a prologue written in 1761, speaks of 
harlequin’s “ sword of wood”; Davies, in his 
* Dramatic Miscellanies,’ calls it “a magic wand ”; 
and Smith, in his ‘Ode to Grimaldi’ (1813), “a 
sword.” An old magic-lantern slide in my possession, 
which depicts the humours of harlequinadeina series 
of connective tableaux, represents harlequin in 
loose-fitting jacket and pantaloons, and bearing not 
the light lath wand of modern times, but a short 
club. If it could be shown that this is a faithful por- 
trayment of the English harlequin of, say, 1800 —to 
which period I think the slide belongs—then this 
peculiar application of the word bat in easily ac- 
counted for. Pictorial evidence, however, on this 


point is terribly conflicting. A carefully drawn 
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masquerade plate of the year 1780, which I have 
seen, presents a harlequin carrying a miniature 
facsimile of the latter-day bat. 
W. J. Lawrence. 
Newcastle, co, Down, 


‘Town anp Country Macazing’ (7™ §. ii. 
287).—This magazine, the full name of which is 


the Town and Country Magazine; or, Universal | 


Repository of Knowledge, Instruction, and Exter- 
tainment, appears to have commenced in January, 
1769. There are twenty-four volumes of this 
magazine in the British Museum, the last number 
being that for December, 1792. G. F. R. B. 


This magazine was commenced in January, 
1769. I have the volumes up to 1783, but cannot 
inform E. P. when it was discontinued. Chatter- 
ton contributed several pieces to it. 

Wm. FrReevove. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 


The first number of this periodical was published 
in January, 1769. It had a large circulation for 
at least fourteen years. Some particulars respect- 
ing it appear in ‘N.& Q.”’ 2™ S. ii. 190 and 
37S. x. 187. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Sir William Meredith was the member alluded 
to. The story is quite true, and will be found in 


Hansard’s ‘Parliamentary History,’ vol. xvii. 
pp. 237-8. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


BasKERVILLE Prayer Book (7 §. ii. 329).— 
“May Myddelton” was the daughter of Cupt. 
James Ogilvie, only son of Theophilus Ogilvie, 

., of Green Hall, Aberdeen. She married, 
December 4, 1794, Dr. Robert Myddelton, of 
Gwaynynog, Rector of Rotherhithe, co. Surrey, 
and died February 10, 1823. 

Constance Rosset. 


Avutnors oF Quotations WantTEp (7" §, ii. 
309).— 

Somewhere in desolate wind-swept space. 

These lines are by T. B. Aldrich, and are printed in 
the Atlantic Monthly, vol. xxxvi. p. 11 (July, 1875). 

W. H. Parrerson. 

In reply to Fane Skwe 1, permit me to state that the 
poem ‘ Identity,’ commencing “ Somewhere in desolate 
wind-swept space,” is by the American writer Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, aud will be found iu ‘ Thirty-six Lyrics 
and Twelve Sonnets,’ selected from his volumes‘ Cloth 
of Gold’ and * Flower and Thorn,’ published by Mesere. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, Bostun, U.S., 1881. 

W. Artuvr Hiscox. 
(7% 8, ii, 349.) 
“Tt is one thing to have truth,” &c. 

In my note-book | find the following :—“ It is one 
thing to wish to have truth on our side, and another 
thing to wish to be on the side of truth.” — Whately. 

E, C. Huime, 

Dr. Richard Whately, afterwards Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, writes in his ‘ Essays on some of the Difficulties in 








the Writings of St. Paul’ (Lond., 1828, 8vo.):—“ It 
makes all the difference whetner we begin or end with 
the inquiry as to the truth of our doctrines, To express 
the same maxim in other words, it is one thing to wish 
to have truth on our side, and another thing to wish 
sincerely to be on the side of truth” (Ess. i., “ On the 
Love of Truth,” p. 1). With this compare Sibbes, 
‘ Fountain Sealed,’ p. 47, ed. 1630 (as quoted in Rev, 
A. B. Grosart’s ‘ Small Sins,’ second ed., 1863, p. 57 n) : 
—‘It is a dangerous grieving of the Spirit when, in- 
stead of drawing ourselves to the Spirit, we will labour 
to draw the Spirit to us, and to study the Scriptures to 
countenance us in some corrupt course, and labour te 
make God of our mind, that we may go on with the 
greater liberty.” ACHE. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Legendary History of the Cross. With an Introduc- 
tion written and illustrated by John Ashton. Preface 
by 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. (Fisher Unwin.) 

In a quaintly illustrated and appropriate cover, with metal 
clasps, fine paper, and printing in two colours (black and 
red), Mr. Unwin bas given to the world this production 
of two earnest echolars, The work is worthy of the 
typographical adornments assigned it. Mr. Baring-Gould 
supplies a short but exhaustive preface, in which is com- 
prised all that is known concerning the romance of tlie 
Cross. Little enough is this. All, indeed, at which the keen 
analyst of legend can arrive is that this legend of the Cross 
was made up by some romancer “ out of all kinds of pre- 
existent material, with no other object than to write a 
religious novel for pious readers, and dis;lace the sen- 
suous novels which were in vogue.’ Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
preface is followed by * The Legendary History of the 
Cross, extracted by Mr. Ashton from various works, 
among which the ‘ Iconographie Chrétienne’ of Didron 
and the famous ‘Legenda Aurea’ of Jacobus de 
Voragine stand prominent. The passages from the 
latter work which are advanced are taken from Caxton’s 
translation, the first edition, November 20, 1483, being 
employed, The designs thus illustrated are double, the 
most important consisting of the series of sixty-four 
woodcuts from the ‘ Historia Sancte Crucis,’ printed 
on March 6, 1483, at Kuilenberg, Culemborgium, or Qui- 
lemburg, a small town of Guelderland, by John Valdener, 
who had quitted three years earlier Louvain and Utrecht. 
These designs, which are curious, resemble strikingly the 
old wood-blocks of the * Speculum Hunan Salvationis.’ 
A copy of the book from which they are taken, now in 
the possession of Lord Spenser at Althorp, is described 
in the third volume of the * Bibliotheca “penseriana,’ 
In addition to these, a series of plates, far less primitive 
in character, from some frescoes formerly existing on the 
walls of the chapel of the Gild of the H. ly Cross at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon are supplied. The book thus constituted 
will be a favourite with antiquaries and students of 
primitive art, 


A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Landed 
Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland, By Sir Bernard 
Burke, C.B., LL.D,, Ulster King of Arms, 2 vols, 
( Harrison & Son.) 

A seVENTH edition of Sir Bernard Burke's important, 

and in its way unrivalled publication is now supplied, 

During many years, in which Sir Bernard Burke has 

worked indefatigably at his various publications, he has 

devoted to this history of the untitled landed gentry a 

— measure of attention, enriching it with all attain- 

able details, and bringing it down to the latest point as 

regards the extinction of families, the dispersal of estates, 
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and the acquisition of landed property by new proprietors. 
In the case of a work which has for many years com- 
manded general confidence and stood the ordeal of 
criticism, and is now to be found in every genealogical 
library and library of reference, it isnot easy, & propos to 
a new edition, to say anything that has not often been said 
before. The untitled aristocracy of Great Britain holds 
still a position such as is to be paralleled in no other 
country. Under such names as Blount, Campbell, Carey, 
Foljambe, Fitzgerald, Digby, Neville, Shafto, Wharton, 
and scores of others the historical extent and import- 
ance of the work is exhibited. In his task of bringing 
the work up to date Sir Bernard Burke has been assisted 
by his son and secretary Mr. J. E. Burke ; by Garter and 
Lyon Kings at Arms; by Mr. F. Burke, F.S.A., Rouge 
Croix ; and, as he owns, by genealogical correspondents 
in all parts of the kingdom, Some omissions may be 
detected. How much labour and research are, how- 
ever, involved is shown in the fact that this latest com- 
pilation covers more than two thousand double-columned 
pages. 


The Journal of William Darling, Grace Darling's 
Father, at the Brownsman and Longst me Light- 
houses, Farne Islands, from the Year 1795 to his Re- 
tirement from the of the Trinity House in 
1860. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 

Tuts is the simple, unaffected journal of daily life and 
duties kept by a brave and honest and capable man, who 
lived for sixty-five years on his lighthouse rock, 
always within the danger of sea and storm, but appa- 
rently always cheerful and stout of heart. He had 
his wife with him,and in due time sons and daughters 
also, who were worthy of him. He had visitors too: Arch- 
deacon Thorp aud other clergy, who came to hold service 
on Farne Island; the Dukes of Northumberland, his 
staunch and kindly friends; Dr. Acland, known (see 
Ruskin’s ‘ Preeterita’) for his calmness in danger; and 
with the doctor no less a person than “Old Gais- 
ford.” And, of course, he had visits from the Trinity 
House, and from sailors and workmen not a few. But 
he lived chiefly in sight of hurricanes and tremendous 
tides, and vessels in distress. He records exactly 101 
total wrecks, besides many cases of stranded or disabled 
ships. In recording the loes of the Forfarshire, in 1838, 
he mentions neither his own name nor his daughter's, but 
simply says that the nine men “were rescued by the 
Darlings.” Perhaps it is not generally known that when 
Grace Darling died in 1842 tombstones to her memory 
were put up in other churchyarids besides that of Bam- 
burgh. There is one such at Exeter. William Darling 
was somewhat of a naturalist, He notes down the 
seals that he shot, the codlings and haddock and her- 
ring that he caught; he gives the names and numbers 
of twenty-one species of British land birds, sighted in 
their passage or driven ashore by weather. The book 
is one that every sailors’ home or workmen’s club might 
well possess with profit. 


Service 


Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, Edited by Alfred W. Pol- 
lard. (Keyan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Four of Chaucer's “Canterbury Tales,” consisting of 
‘The Knighte’s Tale,’ ‘ The Man of Lawe’s Tale, * The 
Prioresse’s Tale,’ and ‘The Clerke’s Tale,’ have been 
issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. as an addition to 
their delightful “Parchment Library.” Mr. 

the editor, has collated seven good manuscripts and has 
supplied a text which, while preserving authority, ap 
peals so far as possible to “‘modern laymen,” and has 
written a short biography and account of the journey. 
It is a treat to read Chaucer in a book of this description, 
and the volume is one to be dropped into the pocket by 
any holiday-seeker. Mr. Pollard’s task is well executed, 


Pollard, | 


and all for which we ask are the remaining volumes of 
Chaucer in the same form. 


Tue History or Guitpnati.—The City Press states 
that the Library Committee of the Corporation are 
issuing to the members of the Court of Common Council 
a ‘ History of the Guildhall,’ which bas been prepared 
under their supervision by Mr, Price, F.S.A, It ia g 
volume of 298 pages, with 38 chromo-lithographs of the 
building and its surroundings, and 120 woodcuts; fac. 
similes of some of the early deeds, commencing ag 
early as 1152, printed on plate paper, are given, together 
with early maps of London, showing the exterior of the 
building from 1550, 


Unper the direction of the Domesday Commemora- 
tion Committee of the Royal Historical Society, ‘ Notes 
on the MSS., &c., exhibited at the Public Record Office’ 
have been issued by Messrs. Longmans & Co, These 
begin with an account of the Domesday Book and end 
with an abstract of King Edgar's charter to the Abbey 
of Ramsey, from the chartulary of the abbey. The volume 
has permanent interest and value. 


Mr. PickErtNG, the well-known publisher and book- 
seller, has been joined by Mr. Thomas Chatto, a son 
of Mr. Chatto, of Chatto & Windus, and grandson of the 
* historian of wood engraving.’ The firm, now styled 
Pickering & Chatto, has issued, under the title of the 
Book- Lover's Leaflet, the first number of a monthly list of 
notes and adversaria on rare and interesting books. 


Mr, Joun Nicnotsox, of Hull, author of ‘ Folk 
Moots,’ will shortly issue ‘The Beacons of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire,’ with illustrations, 


A cotumn of the Southern Weekly News ia now de- 
voted to ‘Sussex Notes and Queries,’ It is edited by a 
well-known contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ Mr, F. E. Sawyer, 
F.S.A. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

R. P, H. (“ Exceptio probat regulam "’).—This is sup- 
posed to be a contraction of the old legal maxim, “ Ex- 
ceptio firmat regulam in non exceptis.”’ For this 
proverb see 4" 8, xi. passim. 

W. M, L.—It is not our custom, unless under excep- 
tional conditions, to acknowledge in this column the 
receipt of communications which are waiting their turn 
for insertion, 

W. Cuapman (“Ovid translated by Sandys, 1640”). 
—The value is about ten to fifteen shillings, 





NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries '”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
| munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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